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I 
A THEOLOGY FOR THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


ELMER L. COBLENTZ 


Strictly speaking there is no such thing as the social 
gospel, i.e., social in contradistinction from the individual 
gospel or as a distinct department of the gospel. Religion 
may be a lonely affair between the soul and God; but be- 
tween what soul and what God? An isolated individual 
detached from the history of his race and the influence both 
of his ancestors and his age, or removed entirely from the 
social relations of his people, is an impossibility. Likewise 
a detached, isolated God, unrelated to life forces, is not a 
reality but a mental fiction. No such God exists. If to 
Christians the fullest expression of God and man is Jesus or 
in the language of the Church since Jesus is the fullness 
of the godhead bodily, then neither an isolated detached man 
nor God is possible, and therefore a purely individualistic 
gospel is impossible. 

Neither is the social gospel a distinct department of the 
gospel. Jesus (according to Mark) came preaching the 
gospel of God; the God whom his people had occasionally 
rather clearly seen, often disobeyed and sometimes entirely 
misunderstood. That gospel was not divided into compart- 
ments any more than His life was or any wholesome life 
can be. It was the good news proclaimed in word and ex- 
pressed in deed that God was constantly and universally 


operating redemptively or helpfully in human life. The 
central heart of Christianity is just that, viz., that God with 
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a distinctive suchness of character as Jesus possessed is re- 
demptively or helpfully approaching and operating in human 
life. The social gospel is not a new gospel or a new depart- 
ment of the gospel, but a new conception or new experience 
of God’s redemptive activity. 

Again the social gospel is not the gospel merely as applied 
to industrial relations. While it includes this, yet it is a de- 
cided limitation if not a perversion to thus conceive of it. 
Because of the prominence and importance of the problems 
of industry it is natural, but incorrect, to think of the social 
gospel in terms almost exclusively of the application of cer- 
tain statements or ethical principles of the sermon on the 
mount to the regulation of factories, wages and hours of 
labor and the whole set of relations between employer and 
employee. The advent of the machine, made possible through 
the discovery of the uniformity of the behavior of natural 
forces, resulted in a new epoch in industry. The individual 
hand craftsman with his own tools was replaced by factories 
with power-driven machinery, massed labor and concentrated 
wealth. What God had joined together—the tool owner 
and the tool user—was now put asunder. The difference 
between the village blacksmith and the man at the steam 
forge is not merely one of environment, hours and condi- 
tions of labor and returns for his labor, but that vast spirit- 
ual difference between an owner and an employee, between 
a self director and a hand, between a creator and a cog. 
Rapidly and yet so silently as almost to have escaped notice, 
America and most of the nations of the world have passed 
from the agricultural and individualistic to the commercial 
and industrial order. This involves not only the massing 
of labor, but vast financial combinations with interlocking 
banking and credit systems. The interests of these two 
groups have not yet been blended. They are not identical. 
Often they are opposed, so opposed that nearly everything 
we use in life is produced either under warfare or during a 
truce. Try to deny or ignore it as we may, the tool owner 
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and the tool user, the employer and employee, occupy two 
hostile camps. They are pitted one against the other, and 
proceed with every conceivable strategy known to warfare 
to gain advantage and supremacy, each justifying that 
procedure. Because both of the magnitude and the in- 
tensity of this situation, because this is the one place in 
which giant forces have entrenched, and is the one supreme 
issue before the world today, the term social gospel has been 
confined almost entirely to this issue between tool owner and 
tool user, between capital and labor in their immediate rela- 
tions, as well as to the whole complex system of the produc- 
tion and distribution of the necessaries of life. 

Certainly it includes this, and indeed this may be the chief 
point of emphasis, but to limit or interpret the social gospel 
as exclusively this is to expose the gospel to become in the 
hands of incompetents a tool for partisan bluster, and preach- 
ing throwing social sawdust in the air. Rightly appre- 
hended the term social gospel means applied Christianity 
and includes all those group relations through which our or- 
ganized life operates. It expresses not so much the specific 
place of application as the fact that the gospel is to be actu- 
ally applied. It indicates not a panacea for a bad symptom 
but an adequate motive for a better system. It is a part of 
the great democratic spirit of modern life. 

The Protestant revolt or reformation was the first large- 
scale democratic movement in Christianity. It was part of 
that great ground swell of humanity, that upward push of 
the common people which characterized those centuries. 
Since the Reformation there have been three distinct demo- 
cratic movements in Christian thought and life. 

The first was the Wesleyan movement in England when 
the democratic spirit broke over the bounds of the estab- 
lished church, with its elaborate ritual, and reached out and 
around the uncultured but truly human forces in the miners 
of the North. 

The second was the missionary movement. The demo- 
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cratic spirit again broke over the accidental and exclusive 
bounds of races and nations and began a world campaign 
for the Christ. 

The third is the present social movement. This is more 
comprehensive than either of the other two. The first was 
more emotional, the second more geographical, the third 
more spiritual. Its unconquered world is not the uncul- 
tured who can not understand the ritual nor the pagan be- 
yond the seas but that deep, dense, dark, and almost uni- 
versal paganism of our modern world. Paganism is not 
a term to signify certain peoples with different modes of 
worshiping strange deities. Paganism is a spirit. Jesus 
said: “ After all these things do the Gentiles seek,” “ but seek 
ye first the kingdom of God.” The line of demarcation 
between Gentile and Christian is not geographical or tribal 
but the aims and ideals which dominate life. The pagan 
world is the Christless world, and the Christless world is not 
that portion of humanity that has not heard of the name 
C-h-r-i-s-t, but that world of trade and politics, of pleasure 
and ease, education and religion, that seeks first things—that 
whole world of human life that is not dominated by Jesus’ 
sense of fairness and fellowship and sacrifice, and does not 
have His estimate of the relative value of things to men. 

It has frequently been said that Christianity must be ex- 
pressed in the vocabulary and thought terms of today. This 
is right, but it is a very inadequate estimate of the present 
crisis in the world and in religion to speak thus. The ques- 
tion is far deeper than one of expression. It is one of pos- 
session. The greater problem is one of rediscovery. The 
gospel must be rediscovered. This rediscovery in our day 
is not by the process of microscopic textual or historico- 
critical analysis, till at last an irreducible minimum, the very 
words of Jesus are secured and labeled the gospel. The 
discovery is by a far different and a far greater method. It 
is by the way of seriously and honestly reliving its experi- 
ences in human relations. The attempted apology for the 
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apparent failure of Christianity, that it has not been tried, 
is utterly absurd. It has been tried as it has been appre- 
hended, but it has been much misapprehended. Its essen- 
tial nature, its vital relation to the whole range of human 
life has never been realized. It has been either ignored, 
evaded or compromised. With humility, yes with that 
deep reverential humility that always comes when sincere 
souls have a new disclosure of God’s nature, we can say 
that to our age, the inheritor of all the centuries of Chris- 
tian history, is given the privilege of rediscovering the gos- 
pel and the meaning of the Kingdom. We are learning 
that the Kingdom is not the organized church here, nor the 
heaven of bliss yonder, but our whole social organism so 
far as it is affected by divine motives and influences. The 
coming of the Kingdom is neither the spectacular arrival 
of doomsday nor the individual’s arrival at death, but the 
coming of the rule of righteousness in human life. See- 
ing the Kingdom is not looking through pearly gates at a 
resplendent throne, but seeing the ideal achieving spirit at 
work in human life, which unless the winds of God blow 
over our material vision we can not see. Entering the 
Kingdom is participating in God’s redemptive activity. 
He that is first in his own conceit or thought will be the last 
to enter the realm of self-denial and sacrificial service. 
The straight gate is not across the other end of the narrow 
way upward to heaven, but across this end. It is what 
Jesus placed before Peter. ‘“ Lovest thou me more than 
these things?” the gate across every pathway, the entering 
which is not easy. Without entering we eat, spend and 
get, drink and die undisturbed and respectable. Enter- 
ing, we pray, we venture, we risk for right, we live the 
eternal life. The social gospel is the summation of the 
discovery of the Kingdom. This discovery now occupies 
the front of the stage. Its seers are the prophets in this 
twentieth century. It may be faddish but it is more than a 
fad. It may have fanatical zealots as its friends and con- 
servative reactionaries as its opponents, but it is a real word 
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of God to this age, one of those things Jesus said he had yet 
to tell us, one of those truths into which he said the spirit 
of truth would guide us. 


II. THe NEcEssIty FOR A THEOLOGY FOR THE 
SocrAL GOSPEL 


Theology is man’s attempt to formulate in specific terms 
and definite propositions his concept of God and His rela- 
tion to life. It is man’s exposition of what is implied in the 
word God. It is the effort to express in comprehensive 
language an interpretation of the divine meaning of life in 
terms of the dominant political and cultural ideals of the age. 
Theology, as a body of doctrine, as a system of thought in- 
terpretive of the universe in forms of thought that are ex- 
pressive of human intelligence at its best, is not a dead 
weight nor a prison house, but the body, the hands and feet, 
and muscles and, it may be, fists and teeth through which a 
certain spirit or experience of God and life both defends it- 
self and gets into actual working relations with life. While 
theology like any other body, when its spirit has flown. to 
worlds unknown, dies, and should have a decent burial, and if 
kept too long it smells of the shroud and becomes offensive 
(it seems this age is having a wild wake over a huge body of 
dead theology whose burial is long delayed), yet it can be 
the warm hand, the sparkling eye and throbbing heart of a 
great soul. Religion in spite of all attempts to busy itself 
in other things can never dispense with its thought struc- 
tures or ignore the questions concerning God’s relation to 
the universe. Although Voltaire says, “ As all philosophers 
had different dogmas, it is evident that dogma and virtue 
are entirely heterogeneous. Whether they believed or not 
Thetis was the goddess of the sea, or in the golden age, 
these doctrines were in no way connected with morality,” 
yet there is a real relation between doctrine and life. It is 
evident that it was the Messianic eschatology of the New 
Testament, the idea of Jesus as Messiah having a cosmic and 
national significance, and that his departure through death 
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was a temporary sojourn in heaven where the Eternal God 
was investing him with final omnipotent power prior to his 
return for Kingdom purposes rather than the sermon on the 
mount that sustained the Christians in the hours of inhuman 
persecutions, and provided the house in which the early 
Church family lived. The issue is not between doctrine and 
life but between vital and non-vital doctrine and between 
vital and non-vital living. Great doctrines will always be 
man’s refuge against the delusions of life and the insinua- 
tions of death. If we admit that the social gospel repre- 
sents a new spirit, then it must create a body in which it too 
can live and through which it can act upon life. 

There are two reasons why it must do so. The first is 
because it is the very nature of spirit to embody itself. A 
spirit without a body, if such could be, is a ghost. The sec- 
ond is because as a new spirit it can not live and move and 
have its being in any theological structure already existing, 
no matter how well that structure be swept and garnished. 
The scientific spirit with its presupposition of a knowable 
world, of irrevocable law and orderliness of behavior, com- 
pelled theology to change from thinking of God as an om- 
nipotent Santa Claus, divine occasionalism and a meddling 
Providence, which is a species of unfaith because it doubts 
God’s constant activity, to the doctrine of divine imma- 
nence, and God’s constant indwelling activity. It could 
not get on with the old doctrine of supernatural interfer- 
ence. To attempt with a little fresh paint or by putting a 
sleeping porch on the rear of the old theology to make it 
into a modern dwelling for the scientific spirit is a ridicu- 
lous undertaking. The men who by processes of verbal jug- 
glery or mental whitewash try to make these two look alike 
are unconsciously playing into the hands of such reactions 
as we are now witnessing in the Fundamentalist movement. 
Science has won its battle against miraculous supernatural- 
ism, and it is long since time to stop worshiping at the old 
shrine. Supernaturalism is a great word. It does not 
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mean contra natural, but superior to natural. An eye for an 
an eye is naturalism. Pray for your enemies is supernat- 
ural. The social gospel likewise is put to the necessity of 
creating a theology for its needs. The battle of science 
was not between science and religion, but between science 
and supernaturalism. The battle of democracy or the so- 
cial gospel is between religion and naturalism. If the 
scientific spirit involved a new and different sense of God’s 
relation to the physical world, the social spirit involves a 
new and different sense of his relation to the human world. 


III. DivinE FATHERLINESS 

It must be admitted that the ideas of God written into 
the creeds of Christendom were begotten in and under the 
influence of monarchial imperialism. The relation of 
God to man is fundamentally that of a monarch to his sub- 
jects. Just as men thought of their political state in terms 
of kings with unlimited and often arbitrary power and 
royal splendor, and themselves as subjects who had no in- 
herent rights, so they thought of the ruler of the universe 
as a mighty king, a majestic sovereign who did what he 
would, and man as a subject. Our whole inherited theo- 
logical structure back of the institutions of Christendom 
is built up on the idea of an imperialistic monarch. This 
Almighty sovereign prescribed his decrees and enforced 
them from an omnipotent throne in the skies with penalties 
here and hereafter. The Roman church was not so much 
a conversion of the Roman world spirit to Christianity as a 
baptizing of its empire with Christian names. It merely 
stamped the cross on the crown. Only change the names of 
the Roman civil rulers into ecclesiastical terms and the Ro- 
man Catholic legislative ecclesiastical system is the result. 
They become the powers divinely authorized to apply and 
operate the affairs of the heavenly court. Men and women 
were not citizens. They had neither the right nor the ability 
tothink. Theirs not to reason why ; theirs but to doand die. 
Romanism is the world’s greatest autocrat. The battle be- 
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tween it and democracy, between whose spirits there can be 
no compromise, remains yet to be fought. 

Martin Luther did break the back of the autocratic au- 
thority of the church. His observation that all baptized 
persons were priests, and that official priesthood was not an 
order but a function delegated by equals, smote the whole 
mediatorial, privileged class, grace-dispensing priestly sys- 
tem low to the earth. It was a bold stroke by a brave heart 
in the liberation of the human soul. But Luther’s idea of 
God was just as imperialistic as that of Rome. Reforma- 
tion theology only shifted authority from the church to the 
Bible. It never dawned upon Luther to think that God had 
obligations and man had inherent rights. He would have 
resented the implication that God as Lord of all was under 
obligation to the world. Salvation by grace through faith 
was the condescending act of a sovereign to his subjects, not 
the characteristic attitude of a father to his children. A sov- 
ereign autocrat may be benevolent if he is so minded, but he 
will never admit that as sovereign he is under obligation to be 
benevolent. He does it out of a free condescension for which 
the subject should be profoundly and humbly grateful. 

God has blessed the Puritan spirit, but nevertheless John 
Calvin’s God was a monarch. His election of some out of 
a doomed world was not because they had any right to ex- 
pect any such behavior on God’s part, for as subjects they 
had no rights. The non-elect had no cause for grievance, 
for God was not under obligation to any one. Not in well- 
wrought systems but by implication, the theology of Protes- 
tantism, including nearly every phase of evangelism, is domi- 
nated by the monarchial idea of God. 

The spirit of democracy insists that man has inherent 
rights as a human being and that the ruler is under obligation 
to the ruled. A public office is a public trust even if that 
office be ruling heaven and earth. It goes farther than 
that. It changes the realm from which it derives its anal- 
ogy. Not from the political state with its official relations 
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of ruler and ruled but from that more fundamental and in- 
timate social group—the family—from the relation of 
parent and child, it derives its analogy of God’s relation to 
man. If science made theology say divine immanence and 
orderliness, the social gospel will make theology say divine 
fatherliness and goodness. Not fatherhood; that conveys 
the idea of physical progenitor, and expresses a metaphysical 
relation. But fatherliness which implies a guardian good 
will, an abiding interest and an encompassing soul. The 
social gospel insists that God is the father with his family, 
and not the king over his subjects. 

The usual objection to the idea of the fatherliness of God 
as over against the monarchial is that it reduces reverence, 
produces disregard for righteous obedience, implies weak- 
ness and disinclination to take sin seriously, and turns the 
world over to soft sentimentality. The doctrine of divine 
father has often been so presented, but such presentation is 
not due to the feebleness of the father idea but to the flab- 
biness of those who try to express it. That man whose 
idea of father is a good-natured, easy-going, indulgent old 
papa who can be coaxed and cajoled, petted and flattered like 
King Lear into silly concessions to foolish children should 
have a good father for several years. Fatherliness is not 
synonymous with softness or amiableness. The word father 
as applied to our God is a figure of speech used to express 
our intimate relationship in familiar family terms rather 
than in official monarchial terms. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the idea of omnipotence. An almighty father 
is as powerful as an almighty king, but his power is not 
that of a despot. The omnipotence of God our Father 
means not fierce almightiness but adequacy to the spiritual 
training of his family and management of his household. 
The book of Revelation is a great book with a great mes- 
sage, but its portrayal of the Christ as riding exultingly in 
the blood of people defeated by sheer physical omnipotence 
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is a most monstrous perversion of the character of God as 
expressed in the soul of Jesus. 

But the chief argument against the contention that the 
doctrine of divine fatherliness breeds softness is that soft- 
ness is always the offspring of severity. Given savage vin- 
dictiveness and there follows inevitably excessive sentimen- 
tality. It is not the fatherliness doctrine that begets this 
weakness but the reaction from the savagery of an irrespon- 
sible tyrant. Where do you find such slush in the name of 
religion as in the appeals of the evangelist to come to Jesus 
to escape an awful God? 

What could have begotten the extravagant emotional pas- 
sivity of “ Safe in the Arms of Jesus” but a monarchial the- 
ology. The social gospel with its father god has not yet writ- 
ten its liturgy nor its hymnology, but in what it has written 
it is doubtful if anything can be found half as superficial, 
shallow and sentimental as many of the hymns and prayers 
produced under the monarchial God concept. Divine father- 
liness can be taken seriously without drifting into mawkish 
weakness. It is the real escape from that weakness. 

Let us for a moment apply the father idea to life. Does 
the best father you know bleed some of his children white 
that others may have red cheeks? Does he place some in 
abject squalor, and others in wasteful luxury? Does he de- 
clare that this family is run on the principle that the home 
life is a game of grab bag and the one with the longest paw 
and sharpest claw is entitled to all he can get, and that edu- 
cation is a process of lengthening the paw and sharpening 
the claw? Does he seat his family about his table and per- 
mit the big children to consume or waste all the food and 
then tell the little ones to beg a morsel? Then does he flat- 
ter those large ones for their generosity and tell the others 
to look up in sincere gratitude? Does he indifferently 
tolerate idleness, ignorance or wickedness? I went to the 
home of a good father, and lo I beheld a little knob down low 
on the door so the last little tot could go in and out with ease. 
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I saw provision made for every member, each with their 
rooms, their possessions. I saw a preference shown to the 
feeble and the weak. I noticed when the meal was scanty 
there was a common hunger. Our Father, thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth. 

We cannot agree with Socialism. We believe in individ- 
ual ownership and we believe in it so much that we want 
every one to own sufficient to guarantee a chance for a 
worthy life, an opportunity for leisure and culture, protec- 
tion against illness and age, and a defense for dependents. 
We do not endorse but we can understand the following 
statement—“ Labor must not only overthrow Capitalism on 
earth but God in heaven, for that God is the support of our 
miserable social system.” We can understand this when we 
consider that in every country and in every age the status 
quo, the political tyranny and economic misery, has been de- 
fended by appeal to divine authority. Customs become 
fixed as divine sanctions. Paul said: “The powers that be 
are ordained of God,” but Moses did not say that when 
Pharaoh held Israel enslaved nor did our forefathers when 
England held her heavy hand upon the cradle of our inde- 
pendence. The great difficulty with the beautiful first 
Psalm which expressed Judaic philosophy is that it is not 
- true. “‘Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” Will the 
righteous always prosper? Is this old world in its objective 
material form an exact reflection of an accurate divine dis- 
pensation of rewards and punishments on strict merit? The 
conditions are bad enough but to give them divine sanction 
is abominable. This is just what Rome did. It pronounced 
benedictions on its official reprobates in church and state, and 
invested them with divine authority and approval. 

During the war we glorified hates and lies and greed' by 
wrapping the flag around them. Any disreputable politician 
or citizen could be suddenly canonized by patriotism. With- 
in the established social order of our laws and institu- 
tions today is also inwoven every species of inhumanity 
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sheltered by the authority of state and sanctioned by divine 
right of property. It is a terrible thing not to live up to our 
religion, but when religion itself in the name of God attempts 
to identify the awful facts of life with the divine will and 
to support conditions with divine authority, then the day of 
doom is resting heavily upon the heaving heart of humanity, 
and the day for another God concept has come. Disraeli 
said “he did not mind Mr. Gladstone having four aces up 
his sleeve but he hated to hear him say the Lord put them 
there.” There is no greater falsehood than that which un- 
derlies the tithing literature sent out with such fervor. 
First: Give as the Lord has prospered you. That stamps 
prosperity with divine sanction, and implies it is really of 
God. Howcomforting! Over every stock speculation, every 
pay envelope of a loafer, every coupon on watered stock, 
every profiteer’s ledger write—‘‘ As God has prospered you.” 
What an abomination! If God had had his way there 
might have been a wonderfully different set of figures. 
Then the second is like unto it: Give one tenth of this which 
somehow we have gotten and God will surely give us more. 
Good Lord deliver us! It was this that cost Jesus his life 
and now to have it masquerading in his garments and hold- 
ing the cross before the closed eyes of this age is almost sacri- 
lege. The recent great movements in Protestant denomina- 
tions were not new era or forward movements. They were 
church extensions. They proceeded on the same theological 
concepts as the thirteenth century. Thoroughgoing disciples 
of the social gospel could not have promulgated or secured 
such financial results. These movements which were splen- 
did pieces of church extension were not the dawn of the new 
era. They were the sunset of the old. Romanism after 
making church and state sacred with divine authority went 
down in a flood of gold and Protestantism has not profited 
by her example. The new is yet below the horizon, but the 
eastern sky is streaked with the modern scientific spirit in 
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cosmology, democratic spirit in sociology, and divine father- 
liness in theology. 
IV. Sin 


One of the accusations made against the liberal theology 
of the past quarter century is that it reduced and almost lost 
a sense of sin. This observation was partly true. The 
adoption of the doctrine of evolution did make all life, in- 
cluding the spiritual, seem to be a normal product; and 
for a time evil was considered only immaturity and right- 
eousness was as inevitable as the grass in spring. While 
this is to be regretted and is being corrected, yet in some 
ways this loss had a wholesome effect. It carried out with 
it a lot of false sense of sin. It was the flood that cleansed 
the Augean stable of morbidness and superficial pietism. It 
removed the external dogmatic ecclesiastical standards of 
judgment as to what constituted the divine will and the off- 
cial ideas of sin. This wasareal service. This is just what 
the advent of Jesus did. He diminished the sense of sin 
based on artificial standards. He healed on the Sabbath, and 
removed all that awful sense of offense against God from 
those who neglected the priestly Sabbath laws. He touched 
dead bodies. He ate with the unsanctified. He did not ob- 
serve the punctilious prescriptions of the law, and thus gave 
to all that great group who could not keep these prescriptions 
a release from the sense of sin. He delivered those who 
had been condemned as sinners by the strict religionists by 
removing the standards upon which they reckoned. 

Every real advance in religion has always carried with it 
a diminished sense of sin from one standpoint. 

But Jesus also increased men’s sense of sin by that same 
standard by which he diminished it. He ignored a whole 
mass of the Pharisaic ecclesiastical fumbling; but he stood 
with awful reverence before the realities of the soul. When 
he set his standard many were released and many others 
were in bad plight. How wicked that pious priest and 
saintly Levite look since Jesus told his story of the good 
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Samaritan. Never before were they sinners but now they 
will always be. The heart of that story is not the contrast 
between two men who neglected and one man who rendered 
help, but that the two who neglected justified their neglect 
by their religion. In passing by, according to their stand- 
ard they were not only not guilty but actually had the ap- 
proval of their God. It was this perversion of standards by 
which religion became sponsor for evil that Jesus had to meet. 
Their conscience was an inherited ecclesiastical conscience, 
that was scrupulous but not based on the great human facts 
of life. To him it was one great amazement how these 
people could be so scrupulous about mint and anise and 
cumin, and so neglectful of justice, mercy, and devour 
widows’ houses. He saw it was their idea of God that was 
at fault; he tried to correct that. When we turn from these 
ecclesiastical demands to the scruples of virtue, we find 
again both a diminished and an enhanced sense of sin. He 
did not condone the woman at the well or the one taken in 
adultery, but when he gave his definition of adultery they 
all went out and left her alone with Jesus. All the way 
through the gospel narratives we find this twofold effect 
taking place, Jesus with his sense of his father and life 
viewed from that center setting a new standard of judgment 
between right and wrong that literally removed the dreadful 
sense of sin from some and fixed a condemning sense of sin 
upon many others who were considered the ultra-righteous. 

Something of this same result is produced by the social 
gospel. It at times may not have such keen scruples about 
conventional standards. It may indeed have the effect of 
diminishing the sense of sin in some directions, but it cer- 
tainly does fix the stigma of wrong upon others. It has 
enhanced the sense of sin. One of the deep facts of our 
age is that it is under conviction of sin. Men and breth- 
ren, what must we do, is its cry. It may only want religion 
as a prop for a failing system rather than a foundation for 
a new but yet it wants religion. With some it may be a 
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small scruple about having neglected their church, but with 
many more it is a sense of having neglected their souls and 
lost God. Something has happened to us. Jesus said the 
coming of the Holy Spirit would convict the world of sin. 
Certainly the Holy Spirit must have come, a new disclosure 
of the nature of God must be here because of the sense of 
sin. Dr. Fort Newton, in his sermon on “Living under 
Pressure,” says: “ Every day the demands upon us of un- 
fulfilled moral and social obligations multiply. There was 
a time when a man could be a good citizen without much dif- 
ficulty or worry. All that was required of him was that he 
pay his debts, respect the law and do his work according to 
his lights. But today a new set of lights has suddenly been 
turned on, revealing more duties than ever dreamed of be- 
fore. Not many of us dare look a Christian sociologist in 
the face. After listening to a few lectures a man who 
thought himself a God-fearing Christian feels like an enemy 
of society.”* Yes this is what is happening. The social 
gospel has turned on a great searchlight and much of our 
former practice that seemed so innocent now trembles like a 
guilty thing. 

It is of little consequence to say that sin is “missing the 
mark” unless we have rather clearly in mind what that 
mark is. 

Sin we are finding is refusing the kingdom. It is living 
in our father’s world among our brothers and refusing to 
participate in the, family interests, but adding to the family 
misery. It is using the things of this world and with them 
making hell out of our father’s house. The theme of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s noted book, Les Miserables, is: Society is respon- 
sible for society’s derelicts. He makes the Bishop say in 
the fourth chapter: ‘The faults of women, children, serv- 
ants, the weak, the indigent and the ignorant are the faults 
of husbands, fathers, masters, the strong, the rich and the 
learned. This soul is full of darkness and sin is committed, 


1 Christian Century, May 25, 1922. 
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but the guilty person is not the man who commits the 
sin, but he who produces the darkness. Society is respon- 
sible for the night it produces.” Then Hugo adds quite 
significantly, “‘ We see he (the Bishop) had a strange man- 
ner of judging things. I suspect he obtained it from the 
gospels.” Just as the scientific spirit refuses to allow the 
physical world to be divided into the natural and the super- 
natural with dual standards of behavior, so the social gospel 
refuses to let us divide life into secular and sacred and our 
virtues into private and public. A few commonplace house- 
hold decencies can no longer be the final standard of Chris- 
tian virtue, 

Private prayers are not substitutes for public policies. 
Macauley in his Essay on Milton says: “The advocates 
of Charles content themselves with calling testimony to 
character. He had so many private virtues! And what 
after all are the virtues ascribed to Charles? A.- religious 
zeal and a few of the ordinary household decencies which 
half the tombstones in England claim for those who lie be- 
neath them. We charge him with having broken his coro- 
nation oath, and we are told he kept his marriage vow. We 
accuse him of having given up his people to the merciless in- 
flictions of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted prelates ; 
and the defence is, that he took his little son on his knee and 
kissed him. A good father! A good husband! Ample apolo- 
gies indeed for fifteen years of persecution, tyranny and false- 
hood.”” Conscience is the comparison of a moral act with a 
moral ideal. Now if that moral ideal is not obedience to the 
decrees of a remote monarch, to be rewarded in heaven here- 
after, but cooperating with the father in promoting the fam- 
ily’s interest that all the children may be worthy sons of their 
father, actualizing their essential endowment in a fellowship 
of peace and goodwill, then to those personal domestic 
orthodox sins which are well within the range of the average 
conscience, the social conscience brings this whole set of cor- 
porate, official or directoral acts and habits. 
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The “ spark that is disturbing our clod” is compelling our 
conscience now to ask, especially since the discoveries of 
science have placed the limitless energies of the universe in 
our hands, why can not this human family feed and clothe 
itself and grow in grace without injuring one another, doing 
what the father never wanted done, viz., to cause one of 
these little ones to perish. Can it be done? The competi- 
tive monopolistic ethics of trade and individualistic religion 
says no. Jesus and Christian faith says yes. Here is the 
twentieth-century religious battle, between naturalism and 
religion. Not some scruple about Jesus’ origin and meta- 
physical nature, not emotional mysticism, but whether this 
Christ if up for election tomorrow with the sermon on the 
mount as his platform and humble service as his one unquali- 
fied requirement would receive your vote. 

Do those children, whether from the results of heredity, 
environment or personal ambition, who occupy the positions 
of directive power over the affairs of our father’s family 
really desire that all the children shall have the abundant 
life? Since the wage system is the best we have yet discov- 
ered by which we recompense one another for service, then 
can those in control not provide enough at least to give a 
chance for the others to live humanly and look up hopefully 
and out happily? If they can not, then who is responsible? 
If they can, then again who is responsible? Jesus looked 
with compassion upon the multitude and wept over the city 
not merely because they were sinners, but because they had no 
shepherd. He made the spirit which provided food and 
clothing the basis of separating the sheep from the goats. 

John Ruskin in his Sesame and Lilies in the chapter on 
The Mystery of Life, section 129, after referring to the 
two great and constant lessons which our laborers teach us 
of the mystery of life, puts the issue thus: “But there is 
another and a sadder one, which they can not teach us, which 
we must read on their tombstones. ‘Do it with thy might.’ 
There have been myriads upon myriads of human creatures 
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who have obeyed that law, who have put every breath and 
nerve of their being into its toil, who have devoted every hour 
and exhausted every faculty, who have bequeathed their un- 
accomplished thoughts at death, who being dead have yet 
spoken by majesty of memory and strength of example. 
And at last what has all this might of humanity accom- 
plished in six thousand years of labor and sorrow? What 
has it done? Take the three chief occupations of men and 
count their achievements. Begin with agriculture. Six 


-thousand years have passed since we were set to till the 


ground from which we were taken. How much of it is 
tilled? How much of that which is, wisely and well? Where 
once was the Garden of Hesperides an Arab woman but a 
few sunsets since ate her child for famine. And with all 
the treasures of the East at our feet, we in our own do- 
minion could not find a few grains of rice for a people that 
asked of us no more, but stood by, and saw five hundred 
thousand of them perish of hunger. [What would Ruskin 
say today?] Take next the art of weaving. Six thousand 
years of weaving, and have we learned to weave? Might not 
every naked wall have been purple with tapestry and every 
feeble breast fenced with sweet colors from the cold? What 
have we done? Our fingers are too few to twist together 
some poor covering for our bodies. We set our streams to 
work for us, and choke the air with fire to turn our spinning 
wheels, and are we yet clothed? Is not the beauty of your 
sweet children left in wretchedness of disgrace while with 
better honor nature clothes the brood of the bird in its nest? 
And does not every winter’s snow robe what you have not 
robed and shroud what you have not shrouded, and every 
winter’s wind bear up to heaven its wasted souls to witness 
against you hereafter by the voice of their Christ—‘I was 
naked and ye clothed me not’? 

“Lastly take the art of building and in six thousand years 
what have we done? The ant and the moth have cells for 
their young but our little ones lie in festering heaps in homes 
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that consume them like graves and night by night from the 
corners of our streets rises up the cry of the homeless—‘I 
was a stranger and ye took me not in.’ . 

“ Must it always bethus? Is our life forever to be without 
profit? Shall the strength of its generations be as barren 
as death? The poets and the prophets, though they have 
told us nothing about a life to come, have told us much about 
the life that now is. They have had their dreams and we 
have laughed at them. They have dreamed of mercy and of 
justice; they have dreamed of peace and goodwill, of labor 
undisappointed and rest undisturbed, of fullness in harvest 
and overflowing in store, of wisdom in council and provi- 
dence in law, of gladness of parents, strength of children and 
glory of gray hairs. And at these visions of theirs we have 
mocked and held them for idle and vain, unreal and unac- 
complishable. What have we accomplished with our realities? 
Is this what has come of our worldly wisdom tried against 
their folly? This our mightiest possible against their impotent 
ideal? Or have we only-wandered among the spectra of a 
baser felicity, and chased phantoms of the tombs instead of 
visions of the Almighty; and walked after the imaginations 
of our evil hearts instead of after the counsels of eternity 
until our lives, not in the likeness of the cloud of heaven but 
of the smoke of hell, have become as a vapor that appeareth 
for a little while and then vanisheth away.” This is sin. 


V. SALVATION 


There is a decided difference between destiny and desti- 
nation. Destination is locative, the terminus ad quem. It 
is the place arrived at. Destiny is qualitative. It is char- 
acter. Salvation is generally considered in terms of destina- 
tion. Where Christianity came under Greek influence the 
question was “to be or not to be.” Religious rites were a 
set of mysteries through which the divine was infused or 
injected into the human, that it might escape the ravages of 
the tomb, the fate of all flesh. 

Under the Roman influence the question was not whether, 
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but where, heaven or hell? Religion here was a sacramental 
arrangement to guarantee the safe arrival of the soul. Sal- 
vation was escape by a legal transfer of merit—a transac- 
tion performed by the hierarchy, the duly constituted officials 
of the transfer company. 

In Protestantism too Salvation is largely viewed in terms 
of destination. The difference however between Rome and 
Protestantism in this particular is that in Romanism we 
have salvation for so much, in Protestantism salvation for 
nothing. Personal character or ennobled personality was 
largely a byproduct of the desire or determination to get to 
heaven, and not the central purpose. A religious man’s in- 
fluence on secular affairs was also a byproduct and not 
his true aim. The Church was considered a sort of certified 
fire escape. The popular hymns were “Shall We Meet Be- 
yond the River?” and “ Throw Out the Life Line.” 

With the modern spirit, not destination but destiny, per- 
sonal quality, and world order are the prime objectives. 
Not whether, or where, but what. Not, am I prepared to 
die? but prepared to live? Not, how can I come before 
God? for I have always been before God. The passing 
under the coffin lid does not confer the ability to see God. 
God is not a visible object, here or yonder, like a tree or 
house or man. Seeing God is the spiritual power of dis- 
cerning or experiencing intelligent goodwill in truth, beauty 
and goodness. “ This is eternal life, to know Thee, the only 
true God, and him whom thou has sent.” 

Saving our souls is not contriving to get a sufficient num- 
ber of demerits removed so as to pass the final examination, 
but that whole process of growing worthy personalities and 
splendid dispositions. The sins that Jesus referred to were 
not maladies transmitted from Eden but ugly dispositions 
that prevented goodwill. The desire for show, the Phari- 
sees praying on street corners, the scramble for preferred 
place, the disciples at the table, the unloveliness of bitterness, 
the elder brother, the weakness of ease, Peter trying to re- 
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strain Him from going to Jerusalem, the low satisfactions, 
I will tear down my barn and build greater, living for noth- 
ing great, the one talent man. To be saved from ignorance 
is not by the repetition of some collegiate mottoes or chant- 
ing the name of some noted scholar, but that whole process 
of getting a clear and sound mind. Salvation from sin is 
not a covenantal redemptive scheme but that whole process 
by which a rich, royal righteous life and society is grown. 
This includes the necessary physical elements. Man does 
not have a soul, he is a soul. For God to save him means 
for God to grow him into fullness of life, into the nature 
and disposition of his father. Our father has nothing 
better to give us than himself, and no reward anywhere is 
equal to a deep enriched majestic personality, that can enter 
into the joy of the Lord, the joy of intimate and intelligent 
participation in all the pain involved in making the king- 
dom come. 

The cheap jibe that the social gospel is a stomach salva- 
tion only reveals the shallowness of those who make it. It 
knows that man lives not by bread alone, but it knows too 
that he does not live without it. It does not substitute the 
soup bowl for the communion cup. It little became a great 
evangelist who was the recipient of lavish gifts to say “man 
does not need a new shirt but a new spirit.” Some men do 
need a new spirit, some do need a new shirt, and some need 
both, and their salvation, their growth into fullness of man- 
hood depends upon these needs being supplied. The social 
gospel recognizes the pressure of the physical environment 
upon the moral ideals. It knows that sin brings poverty, 
but also that poverty is the congenial atmosphere of sin. It 
knows that poverty pinches to death and luxury hugs to 
death, and tries to save humanity from both. 

It believes that evangelization without emancipation comes 
near being evasion. “To say that we have Christian love 
for children while we are careless of the conditions that 
deaden and damn the souls of children before they are old 
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enough to know their hopeless plight, to say that we long to 
save men from the power of lust when we placidly allow city 
officials to grow rich on gains of lust commercially organ- 
ized and publicly flaunted, to say we desire to have per- 
sonality redeemed while we passively let disease and poverty 
beat men in body and soul; and unstirred see families in 


hovels where all reticence and modesty are made impossible . 


and vice grows rank, to say we long to lead men into the 
abundant life while we hear unmoved of tens of thousands 
of men in one large American corporation who work twelve 
hours a day seven days a week, what is all this but sheer hy- 
pocrisy.”* The day is here to end forever this controversy 
between individual and social salvation. Dr. John Hutton 
says: “ The Bible and the message of Jesus frankly confesses 
that God can save the world only through the saving passion 
of exact and sensitive souls. But even if Christianity 
found itself almost from the beginning compelled to deal 
with individuals, such a fact must not be allowed to distort 
the true and complete intention of Christianity which is not 
first and not merely to save individuals here and there but to 
found a kingdom of God, a new world order.” “ We are 
right in supposing that had our Lord’s mission been simply a 
mission of comfort to the more tender souls of his day, had 
he recommended some poetical and unwordly interpretation 
of the harsher incidents in life, the authorities would have 
let him be, regarding him as one of those innocent and im- 
practical visionaries who do no harm, who indeed rather as- 
sist the designs of cynical politicians by keeping the masses 
quiet. It was not for saying beautiful things that the 
leaders of the nation put him to death. It was because they 
came to perceive that the solution which Jesus advocated 
would if it acquired headway supersede their own national- 
istic dreams and bring in a new world order.” * 

The social gospel does not substitute Scott Nearing for 


2 Fosdick, The Meaning of Service. 
8 The Proposal of Jesus. 
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St. Paul, Carl Marx for Jesus, and socialism for Christianity. 
Even if the socialistic scheme could be adopted we would still 
need the salvation of Jesus. Socialism is materialistic, and 
we must be saved from materialism. It is state capitalism, 
and we must be saved from capitalism. It is primarily a 
scheme of distribution and not a method of production. 
Capitalism says, why talk about distribution until something 
is produced that can be distributed? Socialism says, why 
continue to produce if it is only a gilded palace for the few 
that is erected which eventually collapses and destroys civili- 
zation? Both need saving. 

The service socialism renders is in making the world aware 
of the horribleness of our method of production. It has 
helped to destroy that dangerous comfortable feeling about 
life. It is not fair to try to condemn socialism by insisting 
that it formulate some positive constructive program or keep 
silent. When a man has you by the throat you do not wait 
calmly till you formulate a system of police protection before 
you try to throw himoff. Our forefathers shouted to King 
George across the Atlantic “‘ Taxation without representation 
is tyranny,” and afterwards wrote the Constitution. Men 
are always more convinced and dominated by the wrong 
which they oppose than the right which they propose. It is 
for the possessing class, the trained leaders, us churchmen to 
propose the way out rather than the non-possessors. It is for 
those who do the wrong to correct the wrong and not those 
who suffer it. But if those who do it will not correct it, then 
those who suffer it will try. Woe be that day! 

When salvation was considered a reward granted, through 
a concession from a king, then the great problem was how 
to secure that concession, but if salvation according to the 
social gospel is cooperative participation in the kingdom 
enterprise, a world order of brothers, then how is this se- 
cured? The answer emphatically and unqualifiedly is 
through forgiveness. 

It is the most commonplace expression of the most con- 
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servative theology to say that God through Christ forgives 
sins. This can be accepted and usually is said in the dull- 
est and most uninspiring manner, indicative that it has lost 
its touch with life. The several theories of the atonement 
are different efforts not only to secure divine favor, but to 
show in a way that would satisfy the thought of each par- 
ticular age how God could actually forgive sin, and yet be 
God, that is, without violating his own moral integrity and 
abandoning the world to evil. Jesus was interpreted as en- 
abling God to do this and yet to maintain the majesty of 
his law, to retain his honor, and to protect his credit, by 
being an adequate and acceptable sacrifice to God for the 
sins of the world. A sacrifice for sin, however, is always 
made by the sinner through the priest, but Jesus was not 
offered either by sinners or priests. He was executed. In 
the Old Testament the sinner makes the sacrifice. In Jesus’ 
Gospel, God makes the sacrifice. Jesus did not in any way 
induce God to act differently or forgive. Jesus was God in 
saving activity. He was doing what God his father always 
had been doing and always will be doing as long as sin lasts, 
viz., forgiving sin. If the past centuries asked how can 
God forgive and still be God? our century is asking how 
can he not forgive and still be God? Forgiveness is not the 
exception, not a particular act, but the entire nature of God. 
It does not require a purchase price, or a substitute. It is 
the spontaneous outgoing of an infinite love without which 
it would be neither infinite nor love. Forgiveness is per- 
sonal, intelligent goodwill shining on through personal dis- 
approval. It is the inexorable righteousness of the head 
of the family drawn around the far country. The cross is 
not a divine prescription which God ordered and Jesus ful- 
filled to induce God to make some concession to sinful men, 
and persuade him to overlook their wrong. Itis what God, 
intelligent goodwill, always does, to defend Himself against 
being overcome by wrong, and to break up the power of 
wrong in human life. 
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It is often said repentance must precede and is a condition 
of forgiveness. Repent that we may be forgiven. Just the 
opposite is the case. We repent because we are forgiven. 
We are forgiven that we may repent. Repent for the king- 
dom is at hand. The presence and power of the kingdom 
made Matthew and Zacchzus repent. We love him because 
he first loved us. Love, however, is not mawkish senti- 
ment. It is most discriminating. Forgiveness is not ex- 
cusing from penalty, not good-natured overlooking, but 
thorough overcoming. Instead of it being a sort of kiss- 
and-make-up affair, it is the most severe enterprise in the 
world. Only the flimsy and the inane forget. Only the great 
forgive. No wrong is forgiven till it is made right, and 
this is heroic business. The cross is no place to go for 
extravagant pity or emotional ecstacy, but to know what the 
breaking up of wrong costs and to have our souls firmed 
for the undertaking. 

In one sense the Absolution in our ritual expresses a great 
truth, viz., that God forgives. In another it is decidedly 
misleading. It assumes that forgiveness is cheap and shal- 
low, an act of God excusing suppliants in response to a 
confession. It assumes that forgiveness is a transaction 
that takes place up in heaven in the mind of God, a trans- 
action which ministers by official authority are to announce 
and declare; whereas forgiveness, the righting of the wrong, 
the breaking of the spell of evil takes place down here, and 
takes place through human agents. Forgiveness is not a 
matter that can be accomplished as an act of God independ- 
ent of men any more than health, and houses, food and 
clothing are. Our ministry is not to officially announce for- 
giveness but to be the actual human agents, as Jesus was, by 
whom sin is forgiven, by whom its power is broken. Any 
ordained weakling can say, ‘‘ Unto as many of you therefore, 
beloved brethren, as truly repent of your sins and believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ with full purpose of new obedience, 
I announce and declare by the authority and in the name 
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of Christ that your sins are forgiven in heaven,” but only 
a great soul can actually be God’s agent in the mighty, 
hallowed and severe experience of righting the wrong. 
Also forgiveness is not an official affair, not exclusively a 
ministerial function or ecclesiastical act. It is the real 
serious business of all those who dare profess the name of 
Christ. To be consecrated and devoted to Christ means to 
be devoted to what he was devoted to, and that was righting 
wrongs. “ Apart from the reproduction of Christ’s for- 
giveness in the life and attitude of his followers, the world 
today will get no more of Christ’s forgiveness than if he 
had never lived. What saves is not the mere report, nor 
yet the far-off historic fact reported, but some human friend 
in which that fact lives and loves anew.”* When the social 
gospel says, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins,” it means 
that the sins of the world, the low ideals and the materialistic 
self-interest that dominate society are not necessary, du 
not have to be and are not unconquerable. It means that 
they can be forgiven or righted, not by being overlooked in 
heaven for Christ’s sake, but by being overcome on earth 
by Christ’s social-minded men. 

To show how the principle of Jesus, i.e., the will to serve, 
can be applied to life is the most magnificent adventure of 
the age. It has all the thrill of a pioneer’s experience on an 
unbeaten trail. Upon his face is a dash of glory, across his 
path is the shadow of the cross. 

Jesus felt he could redeem Israel, but not with the tradi- 
tionalized, ritualized, nationalized theology or religious ideas 
of Judaism. He had to reinterpret God to them. The so- 
cial gospel feels it can redeem this age, but not with a mon- 
archial and individualistic theology. Neither Romanism nor 
orthodox Protestantism has any potent redemptive message 
for today. Social salvation awaits the social theology. 
Theology must be made safe for democracy. 


READING, Pa. 
De Witt Hyde, Sin and its Forgiveness. 














II 


COLLEGE STUDIES PREPARATORY TO THE 
SEMINARY COURSE? 


EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 


At the meeting of the Conference of Theological Semina- 
ries of the United States and Canada held in Princeton, 
in August, 1920, a committee was appointed to inquire 
what suggestions might be made as to guidance of the 
studies of men in college who look forward to the work of 
the ministry. Your committee assumes, at once, that it 
was not the sense of this question to ask how men might 
anticipate, while yet in college, work which ought to be 
done in the seminary. It was not intended to inquire how 
courses might be planned and grouped, in colleges and uni- 
versities, so that the seminaries might acknowledge such 
work as equivalent to a year’s work, or to a part of a year’s 
work, in the seminaries. 

On the contrary, we have assumed that we were to con- 
sider what guidance may be recommended for college studies 
of men who propose to come to our seminaries in order 
that the seminary work may be pursued to greater advantage. 
The aim is a wise coordination of college and seminary work, 
such that the men may have in themselves the largest reserve 
of that knowledge and training which will best fit them for 
the life-long prosecution of their work. To such a purpose 
the sum of the years now spent in both college and seminary 
would be none too long, even if all were used under some 
intelligent plan. Your committee understands itself to have 

1 Report of a Committee to the Conference of Theological Seminaries 


of the United States and Canada, at Toronto, Canada, in June, 1922, 
Prof. E. C. Moore, Chairman. 
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been appointed to ask what are some of the lines of such 
a plan. 

It is true that in some professions, notably in that of 
medicine, the years of preparation are already inordinately 
long. They tend ever to become longer. Even internships 
have to be followed by the period of small beginnings of a 
practice. The age at which a man begins to be financially 
independent is so high that not a few are turned aside from 
medicine as their life work. Pre-medical college work, on 
certain lines of science, is more and more desired. Yet no 
such work would be considered a substitute for any part of 
the medical course. 

The case for the seminary and the college is different. 
There have been times and regions, in the earlier history of 
our country, when men argued against the thorough prepa- 
ration for the ministry which college and seminary imply. 
They cited the cases of men of little education who had 
been useful in the ministry. Such men have worked suc- 
cessfully on the frontiers. They have worked for sub- 
merged classes of society which present a special problem. 
Or finally, they have played upon popular emotion rather 
than built up the more solid elements of the Christian char- 
acter and institution. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 
But no church or ministry which is working for long and 
large success can prepare its men in that manner. Many 
of our seminaries do not require a college degree for en- 
trance. Even those, who do not, will admit that they are 
moved by practical, rather than by theoretical, considera- 
tions. They consider mainly the kind of man which in the 
average they actually get, or the kind of problem which this 
man will have to meet. 

As to the age of his entering upon his work, it is no dis- 
advantage to a man to be reasonably mature. If his problem 
is the interpretation of life, it is no disadvantage to him to 
have had a little more of life of his own to aid him in that 
interpretation. If a child dies who ought to have lived, or 
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a case is lost which ought to have been saved, everybody 
knows it, and thinks he knows how the disaster could have 
been avoided. If morals are undermined and spiritual in- 
terests sacrificed, the results are far more serious. Only 
they are not so visible and tangible. The methods of deal- 
ing with such things are so much more subtle, that people 
assume that there is no known and sure way of dealing with 
them. So they turn loose upon the gravest of all problems 
people who have only mediocre fitness for dealing with any. 
Finally, no young minister, called to a big parish, has any- 
thing corresponding to the years in which a young doctor 
or lawyer studies and gains his practice little by little. The 
earliest years of a minister are his worst from this point 
of view. They enjoin upon us to make him as much of a 
man as you can before he starts. The practice of his pro- 
fession may then make him still more of a man. If he is 
little of a man, the practice will make him less. So much 
for what I may call the quantitative aspect of our matter. 

Its qualitative aspect is more difficult. By its qualitative 
aspect I mean, then, not at all the question of a pre-seminary 
part of a college course. I mean the disposition of a man’s 
whole college course or, at least, so much of it as is left after 
he arrives at his decision to enter the ministry. How shaii 
this be made such that it shall contribute to his competence 
as a student of theology, when he comes to that, and, still 
more significantly, contribute to his fitness for his life work, 
when he comes to that? What shall he choose among all 
the studies his college offers in order that from the height 
of his life he may look back upon these precious years of 
seminary, college, even preparatory school, if he made his 
choice so early ; what shall he do, I say, in order that when he 
then looks back he may feel that what he did enriched him 
for the task of making others rich, made him wise in dealing 
with the hearts and lives of men, strong to give strength and 
grace to others? 

Now a college course, even only in a rather modest college, 
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like those from which most of the candidates now come, 
offers a bewildering multiplicity of things. These have no, 
particular relation one to another, and as good as no rela- 
tion at all to anything beyond themselves, or rather, to 
anything beyond the temporary goal of getting a degree. 
The old compulsory system which still reigned, as it had 
from Adam to Moses, in the little college to which I went, 
had its grave defects, but as I think of our languages and 
literature, those of us who entered the ministry suffered 
least from those defects. The elective system was a great 
deliverance. Yet I am not so sure about the type of man 
who is produced under it. The elective system, while it 
is the making of many men, is the marring of many more. 
It is like democracy which we all adore, when we are not 
frightened about it. 

There have been various devices for dealing with the evils 
incidental to a great good. The one with which I am 
familiar is the group system. By it one chooses roughly 
one third of his course from one area of learning called his 
field of concentration, another third from the other three 
possible fields which are to him fields of distribution. This 
system postulates that all learning, like Czsar’s Gaul, can be 
quartered into three halves. But almost any division is 
better than none. Then there is the system of advisors, by 
which every man in college has a professor at his elbow, 
without whose signature his schedule of studies is not ac- 
cepted. Relations with one’s advisees are sometimes useful, 
and sometimes they are limited to a signature. Best of all 
is the case in which the boy himself knows what he wants 
and scrutinizes a schedule from the point of view of real 
desires. But it is curious, and humiliating, to observe how 
a certain flabbiness and sentimentality, a wavering way of 
seizing this and that which seem to promise professional 
success, will mislead even men with large elements of good 
in them. There is the faddist view of the psychology of 
religion, the exaggerated sense of the possibilities of method 
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in education. There is the reformer’s zeal about a score 
of social and economic applications of religion, even when 
you have no religion to apply; this is where oratory as 
applied to sacred subjects takes the place of the possession 
of the orator by his subject. This, I say, is the point where 
all these tragedies combine and make us feel for a sad 
moment that this is what comes of having early envisaged 
one’s career. 

I must hasten to say, however, that these aberrations 
which sometimes possess college students occasionally ob- 
sess also students in our seminaries. They make us feel that 
even a seminary is not the home of those alone who have 
grasped their problem by its center and henceforth are safe 
from that which is tangential and superficial. Is not the 
first thing to know the hearts of men, including one’s own 
heart, in the light of the gospel, and the gospel in the light 
of the needs of men? It is astonishing how these secondary 
things, of which, I fear, I have spoken disrespectfully, do 
assume their place and render the modicum of service that 
is in them, after one has this absolute polarity of his own 
mind and life. It is astonishing what multifarious elements 
out of one’s past such a purpose can assimilate and exploit 
for its own ends, when once it has become regnant. Those 
very same elements lie about on the surface of life unorgan- 
ized, futile, or even ludicrous, before that purpose comes, 
or in the case that it never comes. I might put it in the 
form of a tremendous paradox. We are trying here to 
regulate studies. But it is of no use to try to regulate the 
Studies of a spiritual man, until you have a spiritual man 
whose studies you are trying to regulate. And, in the last 
analysis, we shall never have that spiritual man until we 
are spiritual men ourselves, with vitality of soul enough to 
impart life to him, or at least not to destroy the spirit which 
somebody else has imparted to him. 

It is at this point that our colleges often exert a deadening 
influence, and rejoice so todo. Our seminaries may in less 
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degree exert the same deadening influence. It is not because 
they are too intellectual, though that is what the man on 
the outside is likely to say. It is not that, for certainly their 
intellectuality is often of a very mediocre order. You cannot 
possibly be too intellectual. You can only be too exclusively 
intellectual, and you can be that, and still be totally inferior. 
It is because we do not see clearly that these intellectual and 
practical elements I spoke of, and all others of which I 
have yet to speak, belong only to the method of the matter, 
and not to the matter itself. This is no plea for piety as a 
substitute for knowledge. Quite the contrary. It is the 
aroused and indignant pleading, the apprehensive declara- 
tion, that we have no right not to have learning, when we 
have so sublime a subject to deal with. It is the assertion 
that we have to have something else in addition. It is the 
declaration that we must have the life of the matter our- 
selves, and our pupils must have it, if they are ever going 
to reach the hiding places of the life of men. All methods 
are bad if they are only methods, and almost all have some 
measure of good in them if a man has the common sense 
not to abuse them. Of what use is it to grow cynical and 
pessimistic about the ministry and the church if we have 
no remedy to offer? And there is only one remedy. 

And now we have established a point of view for the few 
things which I have still to say concretely concerning our 
theme. The great thing is to know men, including one’s 
self, in the light of the gospel, and to know the gospel in the 
light of the varied needs of men. It was not an accident 
that the great era of preaching, which the Reformation was, 
was enriched by humanism. Those men knew letters. They 
knew literature. They knew history. They knew their 
Bibles, as the literature and history of the revelation of God 
and the religious experience of men. We know about the 
Bible, but do we know the Bible as they did, or even as our 
own fathers did? Knowing about the Bible is no substitute 
for knowing the Bible. It may be a great addition if you 
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do know about the Bible, but it is a definite subtraction if 
you do not. It is well to know many things about the 
second Isaiah or the four gospels, but do you know Isaiah 
and the gospels? I can fairly well find myself in the atti- 
tude of mind of one who is bewildered and infuriated by 
being given the stones of criticism for the bread of God 
which came down from Heaven. It is well to know what 
the best students have to say about the Pauline epistles. 
But you must not forget that you have to live with Paul, 
to wake and sleep with him, to travel and work and suffer 
with him. It is well to know of the newest books about 
the life and teaching of the Master. It is no substitute for 
living with the Master. Who of us lives with the Master 
in this way? And if we do not, how can we expect our 
students to do so? And if they do not, how can they, or 
we, expect that they will help their parishioners to live with 
and love and follow the Master? 

I might illustrate the same point from other great litera- 
ture. Our students, few of them, get through college with- 
out knowing something about Shakespeare or Milton or 
Dante, but who of them knows his Shakespeare or his Milton 
or his Dante, as men did when there were fewer books to 
know? I know that one often reads novels in order to 
divert one’s mind. But you have no call to do that unless 
your mind is so hard worked that it is entitled to be diverted. 
I know that one reads such stuff in order to keep in touch 
with the time. But of what use is it to be in touch with the 
time if your touch is of no consequence? We ought to 
devote ourselves more exclusively to the things which are 
worth doing. The great poets, the great novelists of all 
ages, the great dramatists, the great philosophers and moral- 
ists and historians, had the human experience in high in- 
tensity, and they are, therefore, the great interpreters of 
human experience to their fellows. They have the power 
to lift us up to their plane, just as the small ones have the 
power to drag us down to theirs. 
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You do not learn the classical languages simply for the 
mental discipline of learning them. Nor even do we 
preachers learn Greek solely that we may read the New 
Testament in Greek. But Greek and Latin are the avenues 
of approach to no inconsiderable part of the greatest expe- 
rience of the highest wisdom of the human race. We do 
not learn modern languages merely for their practical use, but 
because in them is enshrined the experience of men of other 
races which we read to supplement our own. I go so far 
as to say that one of the secrets of the decline of the pulpit 
in our day is the decline of studies which are humanistic, in 
this large sense. Our modern world goes largely on the 
assumption that the proper study of mankind is nature. 
But I am sure that for the preacher and pastor, the inter- 
preter of life to men, the reconciler of men to life, the proper 
study of mankind is man, and if I knew that a boy was 
looking forward to the ministry, I should seek to have him 
shape his studies largely by the principle which is here re- 
vealed. Whatever else he knows or does not know, he must 
know men. I mean he must know their hearts, their con- 
tritions and disappointments, their aspirations and enthusi- 
asms, their reactions in joy and sorrow, in the tragedy and 
humor of existence, in suffering and work, in all of living 
and in every form of dying. 

It is literature and history which teach that. For history 
comes next after language and literature. If these reveal 
the experience of men singly, that other shows the life of 
men in the mass, in their classes and institutions in the cor- 
porate experience, in their labors and sacrifices for good gov- 
ernment, for better economic conditions, for industrial and 
social welfare, for ethical and religious purposes. How 
many agitators for this phase-or that of human amelioration, 
how many ministers in whom burns a zeal not according 
to knowledge, would have been protected from mistake and 
led to better issues, had they only known that many experi- 
ments which they are keen to try have been tried already 
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scores of times and always failed. There is no hope of a 
reformer who does not know history. All the book of man- 
kind has been written in tears and blood for him in vain. 
One nestles up against the long life of humanity as on the 
breast of one’s mother, and is comforted. One feels the 
great past brooding over us. It implores us not to make 
the same mistakes, but to continue the struggle. If I knew 
that a youth were going to study for the ministry, I would 
say to him in season. and out of season, “ Study history, any 
kind of history, because whatever else you do know or do 
not know, you must know history.” 

Economics, sociology, social ethics, politics are new sci- 
ences. There is every reason why a man of our profession 
should try to know something of them. The good impulses 
of the world have often suffered through bad guidance. 
The truth, even in the sense in which science understands 
that word, is necessary to the salvation of the world. Yet 
if the world could have been saved by theory, it would have 
gone far toward its salvation long ago. What fails is the 
practice. What fails in Christendom is the practice of 
Christianity. The minister’s interest in these sciences is the 
human interest. His interest is in the guidance of zeal, 
the check upon fanaticism, the cooperation with others for 
his own type of work. His interest is in the impulse of 
men to the good, which does indeed need that guidance. 
But the guidance is no substitute for the impulse. It is the 
will to the fulfillment of the good which religion seeks to 
impart. That is the permanent difference between the pul- 
pit and the chair. It is with the source of life in the soul 
that the ministry has to do. When a minister becomes a 
mere reformer, he has already resigned his ministry. When 
he becomes a professor, he has already resigned his ministry. 
Even under the best scientific guidance, there, under God, 
no driving force for the amelioration of the world except 
the renewal of the souls of men. There is no source of 
social good except in the characters of men. Also, there is 
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no issue of it save in the better souls and characters of men 
There is no use in ameliorating the world except to create the 
conditions of better life of men as individuals and in their 
groups. The minister’s point of view is always the same. 
It is the interest in the spiritual life of men. 

The sciences of physical nature are not quite so new. 
Yet the ancient and greatest masters of the hearts of men 
knew nothing about them. Jesus knew nothing of them. 
Paul knew nothing of them. You look in vain in any 
Scripture for any sign of knowledge of vast areas of fact 
and law of which even the half educated are now aware. 
This fact is sufficient to put a famous politician of my coun- 
try upon an effort to discredit science and to reaffirm a 
view of Scripture which knowledge of history and literature 
alike refute. There is a more or less popular movement 
abroad, at this moment, which not only repudiates the sci- 
ences. It condemns those modifications of theology which 
have arisen out of the scientific and philosophical advance 
of the last hundred years. It lives in expectation of events 
in the future which criticism of Scripture and reasoned 
doctrine of the faith make difficult to believe. There is 
abundant reason why a youth looking forward to the min- 
istry should be thoroughly informed as to the world about 
him and man’s place in it, man’s relation to nature, the 
earliest history of men, the long lifetime of the earth and 
of the other worlds which astronomy reveals. The fact 
that the great religious teachers of the past, the Bible and 
Christ himself, knew nothing of these things is only the 
more reason—not the less—why we should know how to 
find ourselves, as modern men, in the midst of them, and 
understand the relation of our religion to them. It is al- 
most an education in itself to have appropriated the point 
of view of the sciences and to have absorbed their sense of 
the objectivity, the irresistibleness of this truth. Yet in 
the brief span of a college career one cannot go far. They 
are too much the areas of specialization. Smattering in 
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them is too useless. Later in life, one may turn to one of 
them to give him balance and pleasure. But everything 
emphasizes the limitation, at least at this period of his career. 

On the other hand, philosophy is of the very greatest 
vaiue to him. Religion is indeed not a philosophy. But, 
for that matter, it is also not theology. On the basis of the 
two sciences of religion, namely, the psychology of religion 
and the history of religions, to be able to advance to a sound 
philosophy in respect of religion is of greatest worth. It 
is desirable to have courses in all three of these subjects 
open to undergraduates. Yet the value of such courses, 
taken at this stage, is greater for men not going into the 
ministry than for men who will thus go. The man who has 
opportunity to take these courses in the seminary ought 
certainly to do so. The subjects demand maturity, and 
ought to be accompanied by more reading than an under- 
graduate is likely to do. The undergraduate could profit 
greatly by hearing one or other of them now. They may 
make him realize that because he has lost the form of re- 
ligion which he learned at his mother’s knee, he has not 
therefore necessarily lost his religion. Through that transi- 
tion he almost necessarily passes. From that issue he ought, 
if possible, to be saved, but he hardly will be thus saved 
if these subjects are taught by one who, however great his 
knowledge of the science of the matter, has no vital religion 
of his own. 

But here let me make again the same comment which I 
made before. Who, in teaching psychology of religion, 
reads with his class Augustine’s Confessions, or Bonaven- 
tura’s Life of Christ or Molinos’ Guida Spirituale or Pas- 
cal's Pensées or George Fox’s Journal, or John Wesley's 
Journal or Jonathan Edwards’ Treatise on the Religious 
Affections? Wecommiserate these ancients on having lived 
too soon to know anything about the psychology of their 
matter. So they did. But they had the matter. Further- 
more, they had power of expression of their matter. We, 
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on the other hand, are likely to turn to shoals of material 
gathered by a questionnaire. The trouble with the ques- 
tionnaire is, first, that nobody ever answers one if he can 
help it, secondly, those who do answer are mainly people 
with a moderate religious experience and no power of ex- 
pression. They confuse their experience with the inter- 
pretation of it, as all naive minds are likely to do. They 
did have, I assume, an experience of their own. The in- 
terpretation of it is not their own. It is the commonplace 
of their sect. It is the lingo of their environment. Or, 
worse still, it is the pseudo-scientific jargon of the class- 
room. On the other hand, Augustine and George Fox and 
Edwards had the experience on the grandest scale. They 
expressed it, undoubtedly, in the language of their time, 
which we may try sometimes to interpret. But we ought 
never to forget that we probably profit by most of this 
experience when we are least thinking about interpreting it. 

You cannot resurrect Bach by cataloging the stops on the 
organ on which he played. You cannot make Beethover 
live again by lecturing on the piano as it was in his day, 
with smug addenda on the superiority of a Steinway, as it 
exists in our day. You may lecture on all thinkable as- 
pects of a Stradivarius. But no music ever comes out 
of it except under the hand of a musician who is capable 
of putting some into it. But it is the man who can play it 
who makes Bach and Beethoven live again, and who makes 
us live in the unseen world in which they lived. As an 
addendum to the experience of music, the scrutiny of in- 
struments may occupy a portion of our leisure. It may 
even rise to the level of a serious concern. But it is no 
substitute for the experience. It is exactly the same way 
with religion. There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween teaching religion and teaching about religion. Hap- 
pily the two things are not always mutually exclusive. 
They certainly are not mutually inclusive. It is quite pos- 
sible to have explained religion at such length, with such 
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pains and such artificial elaboration, that the end of it is 
that you have explained it away. 

Now these strictures apply, with modifications, to the 
teaching of the history of religions and the philosophy of re- 
ligion. Rather more than a hundred years ago, the maxims 
of historical criticism were applied to everything except 
religion. Now they are applied to religion as well. Then, 
historical connection was supposed to explain nothing of 
the peculiar character of Scripture. Now, too often, the 
historical connection is assumed to explain all. Then, it 
counted as almost blasphemous to apply the canons of his- 
torical construction to the tradition concerning Jesus. Now, 
it appears often to be assumed that when we have thus 
applied them, we have entirely explained Jesus. Then, the 
faith to which we adhere admitted no comparisons. Now, 
it is sometimes spoken of as if it admitted nothing but 
comparisons. Once everything in our religion was absolute. 
Now, we seem to be the victims of a boundless relativity. 
We can explain everything except the one thing which makes 
religion to be religion at all, namely, the touch of God. 
That retreats into mystery. If we will not follow it into 
the mystery, we are left outside with our futile and trivial 
explanations. It is religion, and not anything about it, 
which lifts men above themselves and makes them into 
other selves. It is his religion which makes Jesus, in the 
last analysis, inexplicable and remains the secret of his 
unexplainable influence over men to this day. It may be 
true, as Strauss said, that history is no place for the absolute. 
But no one can think of Jesus without feeling that true 
man as he was, the truest of men, yet in him we have hold 
upon the absolute. The absolute has hold through him 
upon us. 

It is the same with philosophy. A university is the 
greatest place in the world to study the power of self- 
limitation which men have. Weare absorbingly busy. We 
are obsessed by our own tasks. With all of our own 
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increasing learnings, we grow less and less able to under- 
stand the other man and his task. We enormously enhance 
the powers which we insistently use. We suffer the atrophy 
of those which we have ceased to use. We never develop 
them so far that they become subject to atrophy. In Brown- 
ing’s image, “ Our hand takes color from the dye in which 
we work.” The fact that we do not see certain things in 
life proves nothing whatever as to the things. It proves 
a great deal as to us. And we have a startled sense at 
times that the whole world of values exists for those for 
whom it exists. It exists for those who exist for it. Wil- 
liam James once said of a certain faculty, “ There is noth- 
ing more wonderful than our collective wisdoms, unless 
it be our individual and specific ignorances.” There is no 
proof of God to those who will not look at the needs of 
their own souls. But God is not the only possession which 
we have to take on these terms, or go without. We cannot 
have our wives or our friends or our own souls on any other 
terms. If you do not believe then, you go without them. 
They become to you all that they are by the progressive con- 
sequence of your having committed yourself to them and 
their having committed themselves to you. Not only the 
spiritual world but the world of goodness in any real sense, 
the whole world of beauty are other worlds, to those to 
whom they mean nothing. 

The youth in college is liable to be swept away by the 
mere failure to realize the different senses in which we use 
the word “know.” He is apt to be overwhelmed by the 
positiveness of science and rendered timid by the seemingly 
improvable claims of religion. He needs to be dealt with on 
the intellectual side and to have revealed to him the rational 
standing of faith. But, as I intimated, all that I should 
expect of such instruction as I could give to undergraduates 
in philosophy of religion would be to turn the minds of some 
to religion. Then perhaps out of those thus turned, I might 
bring a few to see the glorious task of the ministry. I 
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should expect this rather than really to contribute largely 
to their equipment for their special task. It is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to teach any one of these three subjects 
to both groups of men at the same time. One feels always 
that the courses ought to be given twice, if one is really to 
meet the respective needs of the two classes of men. 

I have gone far beyond the limit of my time, I hope not 
of your patience. I have not done at all the thing which 
perhaps I was expected to do, namely, to lay before you 
a program. I have preferred to deal with principles, as 
I see them, to establish a point of view. In the multiplicity 
of conditions, as these exist in our various colleges up and 
down our countries, it has seemed to me that this was all 
that we could do. We must leave the application of these 
principles to those who know the situation in each place. 
As I survey what I have written, I have to confess that 
it has a strange old-fashioned sound. I am conscious of 
the conspicuous absence of much of the terminology usual 
in this particular discussion. I have not spoken much of 
the popular remedies. To be quite honest, I think they 
speak for themselves so constantly that I might perhaps 
be absolved. We lament that the best of our youth are 
not now taking up the career of the ministry as often as we 
wish they did. We mourn that homes do not turn their 
sons toward the ministry as they once did, that colleges 
turn them away from the ministry, and the church itself 
seems powerless to resist or correct these tendencies. They 
will not all be healed at once, and not all with the same 
remedy. We never can go back. Nobody wants to. But 
we are not wrong when we allege that again and again in 
time past there have been periods in which men had a 
sublimer sense than we have of the meaning of the min- 
istry, of the significance of the church, of the worth of per- 
sonality, and of the relation of personality to all transfor- 
mations of our world. They were sure of God and knew 
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what they wanted in the world. The world existed for 
men and for morals. They said, “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
It is for the revival of that spirit that we work and wait. 


Harvarp Divinity SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 








III 


OUR GERMAN WORK IN THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES* 


A. W. KRAMPE 


No apology is needed for the subject. Its justification 
is found in the history of our Church. It is a well-known 
fact that at the first it was entirely German, although the 
pioneers were encouraged and supported in their work by 
the Reformed Church in Holland. The Germans consti- 
tute a large and essential part of our denomination and we 
are convinced that they have made no small contribution 
to what we sometimes term “the peculiar spirit and genius 
of the Reformed Church.” The spirit of conservatism, 
the spirit of patient investigation and the ability to adjust 
oneself to existing conditions and make the best of them, 
be they ever so difficult, is something inherent in the Ger- 
man; and perhaps we are justified in saying that the Ger- 
mans to a great extent have directly and indirectly shaped 
the destiny and character of our work in the United States. 

When later, especially after the Revolutionary War, Eng- 
lish was gradually introduced—and we have no fault to find 
with this course of our forefathers, for they undoubtedly 
realized that if the Reformed Church was to make any 
substantial contribution to the development of the reli- 
gious life of our country she could not always remain a 
provincial church or a church of the German language 
only—yet the German language was still more or less ex- 
tensively used, and up to this day we are a bilingual church. 
And General Synod itself, by permitting the German lan- 

1 Annual Address before the Historical Society of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, in the Theological Seminary, Lancaster, 
Pa., May 11, 1922. 
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guage to be used on its floor, tacitly testifies to the impor- 
tance of what we, for want of a better term, call our 
“German Work.” 

The early history of our Church here in America has 
been well and ably presented by Drs. Dubbs, Good and 
Hinke. The sacrifices of Boehm and Schlatter and others 
cannot be told too often and we do well to hold up these 
men as noble examples of a spirit worthy of emulation. 
The history of the last seventy-five to eighty years, how- 
ever, is not so well known, particularly not of that section 
of our Church west of Ohio. The story of the privations 
and hardships, of the persevering and self-sacrificing labor 
of love of those of our forefathers who, in order to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of their brethren, were willing 
to brave the dangers of the frontiers and to share the 
sufferings and sorrows of those who had gone West to 
clear the forests of Indiana and Wisconsin, is still await- 
ing the pen of a sympathetic and appreciative historian. 
The fathers who seventy-five years ago labored in the 
Middle West were not only men of God, they were that 
because they were men of faith and prayer and love for 
their fellowmen, but they also had much of the heroic in 
them, “ for they made great sacrifices for a worthy and noble 
cause with but small resources at their command.” Prof. 
Dr. Richards gave the above definition of a hero in his 
address at the Jubilee of the Mission House in 1913, in 
speaking of the founders of our institution and the school 
of the prophets in Wisconsin. And we can say the same of 
all the pioneers of our Church in that day. We owe them 
a debt of gratitude, for they extended the borders of our 
Reformed Church beyond the Pennsylvania and Ohio bound- 
ary into the West and beyond the Rockies to the Pacitic 
Coast and into the Northwest and Canada. 

Most of this work was done by the Germans and it is 
doubtful whether the Reformed Church would have come 
into these parts had it not been for the work of the Ger- 
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mans. Today this is one of the most hopeful fields of our 
home-missionary activity and the flourishing congregations 
in the cities and towns, and in the open country bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the fathers labored not in vain, yea, 
that their fondest hopes and expectations were surpassed. 
Due to the home missionary activity of the first half of 
the last century the Reformed Church witnessed a rapid 
expansion, and when, from 1840 on, a large immigration 
poured into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, among 
whom were many Germans, the scarcity of ministers, both 
German and English, but especially German, made itself 
felt. The two Theological Seminaries of our Church, the 
Eastern Theological Seminary then at Mercersburg, and 
the Theological Seminary at Tiffin, where many of our 
German pioneers received their theological education, could 
not furnish the men to occupy these rapidly growing and 
promising fields. This dearth of German ministers, to- 
gether with the organization of German Classes, and there 
were such in both the Eastern and Ohio Synods, made the 
question of the formation of a German Synod more acute. 
Still another fact contributed to this. Sheboygan Classis, 
organized in 1854, petitioned Ohio Synod to send into the 
States of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota a missionary at 
large, who under the supervision of Classis should gather 
the Reformed people in these States into congregations. 
This request was not, and could not, be granted. In 1859 
Rev. H. A. Winter, pastor of the Reformed Church in 
Milwaukee, reported that on a tour he had found several 
promising fields west of Milwaukee. Classis then appointed 
a missionary committee whose duty it should be to get into 
touch with the people in these places, to devise ways and 
means of raising funds, to help secure pastors, etc. Sev- 
eral young men were pressed into the service after having 
received private instruction in the homes of Dr. J. Bossard 
and Rev. H. A. Winter. Sheboygan Classis in 1868 was di- 
vided into three Classes, Sheboygan, Milwaukee and Minne- 
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sota, having 22 ministers, 40 congregations, 1,702 communi- 
cant members and 1,724 unconfirmed members. The rapid 
growth within so short a time forced the Classis to take 
steps for the training of ministers. Thus Sheboygan Clas- 
sis, in a very modest way, laid the foundation for the educa- 
tional institution known as the Mission House. The con- 
viction therefore grew upon these pioneers in the Middle 
West and Northwest, because of the many Germans settling 
in this territory, that in order to take care of the great 
missionary interests of this vast section, growing rapidly 
and rich in promise for the future of our Church, a German 
Synod should be organized. The fathers were convinced 
that the Word of God could best be brought to the Germans 
in their mother tongue and their spiritual needs would best 
be ministered to by men who, by their training, would under- 
stand their peculiar longings and aspirations and interpret 
these in the light of the Gospel. 

They felt that only in this way, with the whole enterprise 
under their own management, would they be in a position 
to direct the work and develop the field. 

Ohio Synod recognized the wisdom of this desire on the 
part of the Germans and, therefore, overtured General 
Synod, convened at Dayton, Ohio, 1866, to grant the re- 
quest of the German brethren and to dismiss the five Ger- 
man Classes, St. Josephs, Indiana, Sheboygan, Heidelberg 
and Erie, for the purpose of organizing a German Synod. 
General Synod granted the request and fixed the time and 
place of the meeting for organization, St. John’s Reformed 
Church, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, May 28, 1867. The organi- 
zation was effected on the following day, with fourteen 
ministers and eight elders present, including the representa- 
tive of Ohio Synod, Rev. J. H. Reiter, D.D. 

Rev. Max Stern, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., was elected 
President. The numerical strength of the Synod of the 
Northwest—the name adopted at this meeting for the new 
German Synod—at the time of its organization was eighty- 
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three ministers, 162 congregations, and 8,660 communicant 
members, the territory including Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and parts of Kentucky and Illinois. This first . 
meeting was a notable one. A fine spirit prevailed and the 
policy for the future was determined. At this first meeting 
two dominant notes were sounded which emphasized the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the future work of the German 
Synods, the one evangelistic, the other educational. The or- 
ganization of the Synod of the Northwest in 1867 was 
therefore the beginning of that distinctive work of our 
Reformed Church known as the “German Work,” which 
in the last years has become more or less German-English. 

After the organization of the first German Synod there 
followed that of the German Synod of the East in 1875 
at Philadelphia, that of Central Synod in 1881 at Galion, 
Ohio, and that of the Synod of the Southwest in 1914 at 
Louisville, Ky. 

A brief sketch of the varied activities of this section of 
our Church may not be out of place. 

Educational Institutions.—At first, as stated above, young 
men were instructed by ministers—Rev. H. A. Winter, 
Drs. J. J. Bossard, H. A. Muehlmeier—in their homes, this 
as early as 1855. In 1860 Sheboygan Classis decided to 
start a school for the training of ministers. This was a 
great undertaking for a classis with but 350 members, but 
these men were strong in faith, Two members of Imman- 
uel’s Church near Franklin, Wis., gave ten acres of land 
for that purpose and in 1862 work was begun, but not until 
June, 1864, could the first building be occupied. This was 
the modest beginning of the Mission House whose first 
teachers were Drs. Bossard and Muehlmeier. Sheboygan 
Classis was very fortunate in having two consecrated men, 
the former a fine linguist and philosopher, the other a very 
practical man and successful pastor, the one a complement 
of the other. This school was under the supervision of She- 
boygan Classis until after the organization of the Synod 
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of the Northwest, when it was placed under synodical con- 
trol. At this time (in 1867) the Mission House had 16 
students. As the number of students increased the teaching 
force was enlarged. Dr. H. J. Ruetenik and Dr. J. H. 
Klein were connected with the institution as teachers for 
a few years. Later Prof. H. Kurtz, D.D., an exceptionally 
fine mathematician, linguist and musician, was secured as 
teacher. In 1875 the Northwest Synod met at Sandusky, 
Ohio, and decided to make the theological department of 
the Mission House a Theological Seminary and proceeded 
to elect Drs. Muehlmeier, Bossard and Kurtz to the pro- 
fessorships of Dogmatics and Practical Theology, Hebrew 
and Church History, and Exegesis, respectively. A few 
years later the academic department was made a college 
and a preparatory department was created, which has since 
developed into a fully accredited academy. With a number 
of students steadily growing, more buildings were erected. 
the curriculum was enlarged and the faculty increased. 
At the Twenty-fifth Anniversary in 1888 the present Reci- 
tation Hall was built, and at the Fiftieth Anniversary a 
Jubilee Fund of $75,000 was gathered and the present new 
dormitory was erected. The Mission House has had a 
steady growth and has been true to its purpose—training 
young men for the Christian ministry. Some interesting 
parallels can be drawn between the other Theological Semi- 
naries and the Mission House. The Eastern Theological 
Seminary and the Mission House had among their first 
teachers men who had received their training in German 
Universities—Dr. F. A. Rauch, Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. J. J. 
Bossard, Dr. H. Kurtz and Dr. H. J. Ruetenik. And 
although the Mission House had no man of such national 
and international fame as Dr. Schaff, yet the fine linguists 
and philosophers made a deep impress upon the institution. 
All of our Theological Seminaries were confronted with the 
question of removal. The Eastern and the Central Semi- 
nary, now located at Dayton, did relocate; the Mission 
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House didnot. Many of the German brethren have doubted 
the wisdom of this action, yet God often overrules the mis- 
takes of men for good. All the Seminaries have passed 
through crises in which all recognize the Hand of Provi- 
dence for good. The Mission House has rendered a splen- 
did service to our Reformed Church, for more of its students 
have entered into the ranks of the Christian ministry than 
perhaps of any other institution and among them are some 
of the devoted, loyal and progressive men of our denomi- 
nation in the East and West, in the North and South, and 
it still has a mission to help train missionaries and ministers 
for the West, Southwest and Northwest and also for the 
German and German-English congregations in the large 
cities of the East. 

Calvin College at Cleveland, Ohio, whose founder and 
most prominent professor was Dr. H. J. Ruetenik, was also 
an educational institution of the German section of our 
Church. Calvin College has also rendered a valuable service 
to our Church and has given her several men very promi- 
nent in both the English and German sections. For lack 
of funds this institution was closed and the property sold. 

The Reformed Academy at Scotland, South Dakota, must 
also be mentioned in this connection. For a long time the 
need of a preparatory school in the West had been felt and 
so in 1913 Eureka Classis with the consent of the Synod of 
the Northwest began to arrange matters and opened the 
Scotland Academy in 1914. For a few years the school 
was conducted with more or less success, but in 1921 the 
Scotland Academy was declared closed by action of Synod, 
and the property was ordered to be sold. 

Home Missions.—This work which is so essential to the 
very life and growth of the Church has received special 
attention on the part of the Germans, in fact the work of the 
German Synods has been in the main a home missionary 
work. The fathers were not content with a parish snug and 
comfortable, but they reached out for miles around and soon 
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a second and third preaching point was found and congre- 
gations were organized. As a result of this missionary 
activity the Germans soon had centers in cities like Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, Canton, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Sheboygan and Milwaukee. It was, therefore, but 
natural that the Synod of the Northwest soon after its or- 
ganization should stress the importance of Home Missions. 
At its first meeting a missionary committee was appointed, 
but already at the second annual meeting a Home Mission 
Board was created to work in codperation with the General 
Board of Home Missions. This arrangement was contin- 
ued until 1872, when the management of the missions in 
the German Synod was placed into the hands of the German 
Board. After the organization of Central Synod in 1881 
the two synods jointly carried on the work until 1913 when 
the Synod of the Southwest was organized; then the three 
synods, each represented by two members, directed the work. 
When in the fall of 1921 the Synod of the Southwest and 
Interior Synod united, the new Synod of the Midwest suc- 
ceeded to all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the Synod 
of the Southwest. Evangelism, sane evangelism, which has 
been termed “ the normal and necessary work of the church ” 
and which lies at the very heart of her life and activity, 
has, therefore, always had a prominent place in the work 
of the German Synods. The conception underlying this 
kind of evangelism is that the church’s first mission, that 
for which she was set apart, is to make men followers of 
Jesus Christ. It is based upon the love of man as man and a 
passion for souls. It is not a spasmodic effort to increase 
the membership, but a constant effort to bring men into the 
Kingdom by personal work and by patient and continuous 
presentation of the claims of the Gospel. 

The Home Missionary Work of the German Synods met 
with wonderful success, and it has been constantly growing, 
so that it was deemed advisable, in order to supervise prop- 
erly the work, to appoint a General Secretary. This was 
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done in 1909 and it has more than justified itself. A part 
of the home missionary work is the raising of funds to 
help missions secure a place of worship and proper equip- 
ment. Thus in 1873 the Board of Church Erection Fund 
was organized. The funds rapidly grew so that in 1909 
over $50,000 had been secured. To these two Boards the 
Home Mission interests of the three western German and 
German-English Synods are entrusted, the General Secre- 
tary acting for both boards. They meet jointly and work 
harmoniously together. At present the Boards have eighty- 
five missions enrolled, there are eighty $500 Building Funds, 
and the total amount of money that the Board of Church 
Erection has invested in mission churches and parsonages 
is $145,000. 

The German Synod of the East also had its Home Mis- 
sion Board organized in 1875 and has done a very com- 
mendable work, establishing churches in the large cities of 
the East—Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and 
Brooklyn and New York. The Harbor Mission was inaug- 
urated by this Eastern Board. 

Publication —This important phase of our work dates 
back to the German Pastoral Conferences, the first of which 
was held in Ft. Wayne in 1857. The purpose of these 
conferences was to provide opportunity for an exchange of 
thought on questions which were of vital interest to the 
German brethren in their work and thus to give new inspira- 
tion and encouragement. At the second of these conferences 
at Galion, Ohio, in 1858 the need of suitable religious lit- 
erature in the German language was discussed, for the 
fathers saw the value of the printed page as a pastor’s 
assistant and a powerful evangelizing agent. A society— 
Buchverein—was organized and articles of agreement were 
drawn up, the second of which was that any person paying 
at least one dollar per year could be a member (payment of 
twenty dollars secured life membership). One hundred and 
sixty-four dollars were subscribed at this meeting. This 
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was indeed a day of small beginnings, but it was not to be de- 
spised. Dr. Max Stern was President of the society and Dr. 
H. J. Ruetenik was appointed agent of the Buchverein. In 
1861 the members had contributed $366, a large sum if we 
take into consideration the small salaries of the ministers, 
$200 to $500. With Dr. Ruetenik’s removal to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1860 to enter upon the pastorate of the First Church, 
the work of Publication for the German section of the Church 
was brought to Cleveland, where in the Providence of God it 
developed into what we have today. Dr. Ruetenik had 
already in 1856 published the Evangelist, which at first 
appeared monthly. This paper was now published in Cleve- 
Jand and a depository of religious books was established 
with Dr. Ruetenik as agent. Out of this and the Buch- 
verein grew the “ Publishing House.” The society in 1862 
had fifty-one members and the number of subscribers of 
the Evangelist in 1863 had increased to 2,100. In 1875 
the Reformirte Kirchenzeitung, published in Philadelphia, 
was moved to Cleveland and consolidated with the Evangei- 
ist. In 1868 the Evangelist and the Buchverein became the 
property of the Synod of the Northwest, and when the other 
Synods were organized they too received a part interest 
in the work of publication. In 1883 Dr. Ruetenik resigned, 
having served faithfully for twenty-three years. To him 
belongs the credit of having helped to launch this movement, 
and no doubt much of the success of it is due to his strong 
leadership. 

Rev. August Becker was elected his successor, and under 
his judicious management and untiring zeal and faithfulness 
the Publishing House grew. The place on Scranton 
Avenue proved too small and the present location on West 
25th Street was secured, and the printing plant erected. It 
was not an easy task, but with singular devotion, self- 
sacrifice and application to duty as well as with a marvelous 
capacity for work, Rev. Becker was permitted to see the 
work so dear to his heart pass through the crises safely. 
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The last thirty-five years marked a steady progress, and 
when Rev. Becker resigned a few years ago he turned over 
to his successor a flourishing business, with a well-equipped 
plant, of which the Church has every reason to be proud. 
Rev. Becker, in recognition of his valuable services, was 
retained as Superintendent of Literature. The last report 
of the Central Publishing House shows the following: To- 
tal assets, $209,117.46; amount of business annually, $150,- 
000; net gain, $8,475.93; and contribution to benevolence, 
$560.37. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned activities the German 
Synods even in the days of their poverty, while struggling 
for their existence and extending the borders of our Church 
westward, did not forget the eleemosynary work of the 
Church, the care of the orphans, the sick and poor and 
needy. In 1883 the “ Orphans’ Home” at Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana, was established. Small indeed was the beginning. 
A board was constituted, Rev. John Rettig was elected 
Superintendent, a site was secured, and plans for a two- 
story building made, the price of which was not to exceed 
$12,000.00. In the next year the Home had fifteen orphans. 
The institution has had a steady growth and enjoyed the 
support of all the Synods. We now have three large build- 
ings, with 109 children. At present efforts are made to 
secure the necessary funds to build a nursery. Ohio and 
Interior Synods have also been contributing to the support 
cf the Orphans’ Home at Ft. Wayne. 

The Indian Mission.—The work in this field has been 
of a missionary, educational and charitable nature. The 
work was undertaken by Sheboygan Classis. <A station at 
Black River Falls among the Winnebago Indians was opened 
in 1878, with Rev. Jacob Hauser as missionary who was 
introduced to the Indians by a Norwegian who had gained 
their confidence. Rev. Hauser explained to them the pur- 
pose of his coming. Black Hawk, speaking for the Indians, 
said, “ We love our children, and would be glad to have 
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them educated; we rejoice that you have come.” A few 
days later Rev. Hauser began his work with the children. 
On the 5th of January, 1879, the missionary through an 
interpreter preached his first sermon to the Winnebago 
Indians from John 1: 29—“ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” After twenty 
years of faithful labor on the part of Rev. Hauser and his 
successor, Rev. Jacob Stucki, the first converts, John Stacy 
and David Decorah, were baptized. Soon after, King of 
Thunder and the Medicine Man, George Lowe, with his fam- 
ily, received baptism. Thus the work has continued under 
difficulties. But the labor was not in vain. Last fall the 
new Boarding School at Neillsville, costing about $55,000, 
was dedicated, seventy children were enrolled, and about 
forty more were turned away for lack of accommodation. 
Mention ought to be made in this connection of the finan- 
cial help and sympathetic interest that the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of General Synod has given this work. It 
is greatly appreciated and needed. 

Ministerial Support.—tit was but natural that the German 
Synods should take up the question of Ministeria) Relief 
right at the beginning. The salaries were small, the work 
was hard, and the privations were many, so that saving was 
entirely out of the question. Both the Synod of the North- 
west and the Central Synod felt the need of funds for an 
adequate support of the sick and needy ministers and a 
pension for the aged. But they could not unite upon a plan. 
Again it was the Sheboygan Classis which started the plan 
of the Society now in operation in the Synod of the North- 
west. Many needy ministers and their widows have re- 
ceived help and the Society is still doing a good work. 
In the last years it has been cooperating with Generai 
Synod’s Board of Ministerial Relief. 

The need for a “ Home for the Aged ” was felt for some 


time. Toledo Classis, Central Synod, inaugurated this move- 


ment and at present a Home at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, is 
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maintained by the three western Synods and the Ohio Syn- 
od. The German Reformed Ministers and their congrega- 
tions were instrumental in establishing ‘“‘ The German Prot- 
estant Home for the Aged” at Lawndale, Pa. (Phila- 
delphia), Rev. Dr. Berlemann serving as President of the 
Board for many years, also Rev. Dr. P. H. Dippell. The 
German Reformed churches of Philadelphia still take an 
active interest in the work of this Home. 

Mention ought to be made of the hospitals and deaconess 
homes which the German Synods have helped to build, de- 
velop and maintain. The Deaconess Home and Hospital 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, was erected by the German Reformed, 
German Presbyterian, and Evangelical churches of Cincin- 
nati. The Reformed people have always taken a very active 
interest in the work, many of them have served as members 
of the Board and the present Superintendent is a member 
of Cincinnati Classis. 

A similar movement was inaugurated by the German 
churches of Dayton, the Reformed participating, but for 
lack of support the fine institution was taken over by the 
city. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., the German Reformed congregation 
had a large share in the work of the German Deaconess 
Home and Hospital. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a Deaconess Home was started some 
thirty years ago by the Reformed ministers, Rev. Dr. J. 
H. C. Roentgen being the leading spirit. In time the Dea- 
coness work was abandoned, a Training School for Nurses 
and a Hospital taking its place. Today it is a well-equipped 
first-class hospital, representing a value of $250,000. The 
Fairview Park Hospital is the property of the Reformed 
Churches of Cleveland, managed by a society known as 
“Der Verein fir Christliche Kranken und Armen-pflege.” 

The activities along literary lines have not been entirely 
neglected by the Germans, although there may be nothing 
that we can particularly boast of. Mention should be made 
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however of the following books: Church Histories by Dr. 
Ruetenik and Dr. Meier, several Aids to the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, Devotional Books, both German and English, and 
Sermons, several volumes of poems, Bible History I and II, 
German and English, Bible Manual, German and English, 
a German Teacher’s Bible, which was very well received 
and highly commended in Germany, and not to be forgotten, 
a translation of the Gospels and parts of the Old Testament 
into the Winnebago language by our Indian Missionary, Rev. 
Jacob Stucki (published by the American Bible Society). 
He also prepared a Dictionary. There have been also a 
number of articles written and papers prepared for the 
meetings of Classes and Synods, on theological and practical 
questions, some of which have been published in pamphlet 
form. Besides the church papers the Germans published a 
Theologische Zeitschrift, known at first as the Correspond- 
ent, which was discontinued not for lack of contributors, 
but for lack of subscribers. This was a distinct loss for 
the German work. 

The religious education of the young and the parochial 
school have always received special attention from the Synod 
of the Northwest, and in 1899 a Board of Education was 
created, which has made a special study of this question— 
catechetical instruction and Sunday-School work. Under 
the auspices of this Board, Bible History I and II and the 
Bible Manual have been published. This Board is cooper- 
ating with the Sunday School and Publishing Board of 
General Synod and this spring one of its members began 
his work on half time as Director of Religious Education 
and Young People’s Work in the Synod of the Northwest. 

In the larger work of our Reformed Church the Germans 
have always taken an interest. Several of their sons and 
daughters have gone into the foreign fields and the mission- 
aries-elect, going to China and Japan in August, are from 
the German Synods. 

The Hungarian Work was encouraged by the Germans, 
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Rev. Dr. Roentgen of the First Church in Cleveland wel- 
coming them and offering the use of his church to them. 

From this brief and incomplete sketch it will be evident 
that the work of the Germans in our Reformed Church 
has on the whole been constructive and progressive and not 
reactionary. The fathers have been loyal to the doctrines 
and ideals of our Church, and we trust the younger genera- 
tion is no less so. With the fathers the sober second 
thought generally prevailed in matters of controversy and 
this was for the good of the Church. The work has been 
to a large extent pioneer work, the richest fruitage of which 
the English section will reap. As a church we could ill 
afford to lose what the Germans have built up for us. We 
would not be worthy of the heritage of our fathers if we 
could forget the rock whence we were hewn. 

We cannot close without a reference to the fine spirit 
manifested by the Forward Movement Commission in the 
liberal support given to our German work—the Mission 
House and the Home Missions, and may we express the 
hope that the future may witness an even larger and more 
sympathetic codperation and appreciation for a larger, more 
efficient and consecrated Reformed Church in the United 
States. As we launch out into the deep to meet the problems 
and difficulties of the future, in this period of transition, 
fraught with danger, yet rich in possibilities and full of 
promise, we shall need the sympathy and help of the whole 
Church, but the past proves that the Germans are able to 
cope with and master difficulties. Perhaps the day is not 
far distant when our Reformed Church will unite all the 
interests, now separately cared for, not by swallowing up or 
merging one into the other, but by a conservation of all that 
is good, a union in the real sense of the word. Until that 
day comes may we labor faithfully with the talents entrusted 
to us in the fields assigned to us by our common Master. 

Referring to the contribution made by the spirit and sac- 
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rifice of the pioneers, may we conclude by transcribing the 


words of the poet: 
“From men (and deeds) like these, our church’s gran- 


deur springs.” 


PiyMouTH, WIs. 
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IV 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH AND THE 
CITY PROBLEM 


HAROLD B. KERSCHNER 


Some one has well said that the city is the Gibraltar of 
America. More and more there seems to be a tendency for 
the large city to become the center of American life. In 
1910, the fifteen largest cities of the country had a combined 
population of 14,187,167, or a little more than 15 per cent. 
of the entire population.» Between 1850 and 1910 the pop- 
ulation of New York State increased fourfold, while the 
population of those boroughs that now constitute Greater 
New York increased ninefold.’ 

This drive toward the cities began, as has just been in- 
timated, a little more than a half century ago. Since then 
it has moved in irresistible waves until the cities of our day, 
for size, for number and influence, have reached a point 
that has never been approached in the history of the world. 
On the pages of history Rome stands supreme as an example 
of the vast and mighty city. In Gibbon’s day, the popula- 
tion was estimated at 1,200,000;* and Rome stood alone 
in her glory. She did not, like New York, for instance, 
have a Brooklyn close beside her, a Philadelphia two hours 
away, and sixty other cities of considerable size within a 
day’s journey. Nearly as many people live in New York 
City today as in the whole of Holland, Sweden or Portugal ;* 
and it may be that, when the new census returns of both 


1 Federal Census Reports, 1910. 

2 Estimates based on Census Reports of 1850 and 1910. 

8 Gibbons, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Everyman’s Library edition, Vol. 3, p. 238. 

Estimates based on Census Reports of 1910. 
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countries are made, it will be found to be almost as large 
as all of Canada. If New York were to continue to grow 
at the same rate for the next sixty years as it did from 1850 
to 1910, it would have a population at that time of 37,386,- 
349. That it will do so is altogether unlikely, but we see, 
nevertheless, by figures of this kind, how rapid the growth 
of New York has been. It is said of Macaulay that during 
his lifetime he walked through every street of London;° 
in order to accomplish that feat now he would have to take 
a tramp of 5,000 miles, or a walk that would take him from 
San Francisco to New York and almost back to Chicago 
again. We thus see that within a comparatively short time 
the city has grown to such proportions that it makes us 
dizzy when we attempt to think of those same cities, in 
terms of size, a similarly short period in the future. 

What has been responsible for the city’s having thus be- 
come the center? It is hardly within the province of our 
paper to dwell upon the contributing factors at length; it 
is for us to recognize that the condition exists and to note 
what problems it has brought with it. Still, it will be well, 
in order to make our background complete, to mention a 
few of the factors that bulk large in the movement toward 
the city. Little need be said of the special fascination 
which the city has for youths. That is a constant factor 
and will probably remain so. Tempting prizes as a re- 
ward to the successful always hang out as a bait and make 
the city of today what the gold fields were to our fathers, 
and what America now is to the inhabitant of Southern 
Europe. 

Likewise, the city is the seat of learning and progress. 
Would a man be a success in medicine, he comes to the city 
where he may be in touch with the largest hospitals and 
work under the best surgeons. Would a man be foremost 
in music, he seeks the city where he may receive the best 
of instruction and be placed in a position calculated to attract 


5 Loomis, Modern Cities and their Religious Problems, p. 21. 
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attention. Would a man be prominent in politics, he makes 
no delay in swooping down upon the city where he may 
be in close touch with the bosses and land one of the many 
portfolios which are distributed among the members of the 
“inner circle.” Thus the rural districts tend to be more 
and more depleted as her enterprising sons catch a vision 
and move on to the city as the most likely place for its 
realization. 

We who live in the city and have come to love it must 
not flatter ourselves, however, into believing that everyone 
who is living in the city is here because it is the place of his 
first love. Many of them are here “ because they’re here” 
and would be only too glad to get out if they only could. 
Prominent in this class is the individual who has come 
direct from the farm because there is no longer steady 
employment to be found for him there. Advanced methods 
in agriculture, which enable one man to do what several 
had done before, have deprived a large number of young 
men of a livelihood and they of necessity seek the city. 
Each fall, after harvest time has passed, there is an annual 
exodus from the farms of Ohio to the cities, in which the 
young men find employment in the rubber works and other 
industries. Each spring, the smell of clover proves irre- 
sistible and they troop back to the country again. Their 
hearts are in the country, but, unable to find employment 
there the whole year round, they come to the city, and 
eventually, because they tire of the semi-annual migration, 
or because they find a position that is more than ordinarily 
lucrative, they become fixtures in the city and take up their 
homes there. 

Closely allied with this class is the immigrant, who, pressed 
by economic conditions at home, seeks more congenial 
environment, and usually finds it in America. When he 
arrives here he generally secures work in the city, partly 
because it is his port of debarkation, and partly because 
he is likely to find friends there. In 1910, more than half 
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the people living in the United States were of native-born 
white parentage, but in New York City, out of a population 
of 4,766,883, only 921,318 were of native-born white par- 
entage.° This indicates that whatever strain immigration 
puts upon our institutions is more than twice as great in 
the cities as it is in the country sections. The fact that 
foreigners are thus massed, to some, seems an occasion for 
congratulation. It certainly does afford a great opportunity, 
but it also complicates the problem. When foreigners are 
scattered among the native population they are speedily 
Americanized; but when massed in cities they gather in 
quarters occupied often exclusively by people of their own 
nationality. If a hundred “ Reds” are scattered throughout 
the country and unorganized they are harmless; but when 
these firebrands of society get together, and stay together, 
they influence each other and everyone else mightily. 
Whether the massing of immigration is going to be an 
advantage or disadvantage, therefore, depends altogether 
upon whether or not we are prepared and know how to 
strike. It is a matter of history that Stonewall Jackson, 
with a force of 13,000 men, defeated an army five times as 
large in the Shenandoah Valley. He showed his genius 
as a strategist by striking when the Union forces were 
divided ; had they been united he would have been helpless 
save to retreat. His situation was practically analogous 
to that existing today in every large American city. The 
native-born whites are in the minority and if they are to 
achieve their ends there must be a unanimity that will pierce 
through the still divided elements in our heterogeneous pop- 
ulation and then mould them into good Americans. 

In at least one respect there has been a retreat already. 
The incoming hordes, by tradition accustomed to living in 
small quarters, and by shortage of homes compelled to do 
so, have brought with them the tenement phenomenon, which 
has gradually driven out the early settlers from the down- 


6 Census Report, 1910. 
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town sections and left the newcomers supreme. The busi- 
ness man of moderate means who found his house too costly 
under the new conditions moved to the suburbs. The 
working man, be he an old resident or one of the late 
arrivals, could not follow his more fortunate neighbor to 
the suburbs. The daily cost of the railway ride was a 
severe tax on his slender income for one thing; and the 
length of his day’s work made it inconvenient for him to 
reside far away from his place of employment for another 
thing. He simply had to remain downtown. It did not 
take him long to realize that the rent of an entire house was 
more than he could afford, so he took half a house; and if 
half a house was too expensive he had to be content with 
a quarter; and if a quarter was beyond his means it was 
a sixth or an eighth. And when it became a sixth or an 
cighth the problem of the city began. Instead of the old 
well-kept single residence, in and out of which people of 
standing passed freely each day, you find people living in 
ugly, dingy, ill-kept buildings, where no one goes except 
the landlord’s agents, the police and occasionally the preach- 
er. By 1880, there were but 40,000 of the old-fashioned 
“householders ”’—people who occupy a single house—re- 
maining in New York City;’ and in 1910, in 305,698 
dwellings there were living 1,020,827 families or 15.6 
persons to the dwelling.* Under such circumstances it is 
inevitable that a problem should have arisen; and the prob- 
lem of ministering to these people, of giving them what 
they cannot find at home, and of bringing them to the point 
where they will be respected by themselves and others, is 
more keen today than it ever was. 

It was to meet this exigency that the so-called Institu- 
tional Church blossomed into existence. Various other 
agencies, notably the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Sal- 
vation Army and the Settlement, had already accepted the 


7 Census Reports, 1880. 
8 Census Reports, 1910. 
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challenge of the changed conditions, and were grappling 
with them, when the Church, in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, determined to enter into the fight for im- 
proved home conditions. It will be well at this point te 
give a somewhat detailed account of the Institutional Church 
and to define what is usually meant by the term. 

In all fairness it must be stated that the expansion of 
normal church work began in England much earlier than 
it did in America. Lest we think, however, as is sometimes 
done, that the Institutional Church had its birth in London, 
contemporaneous with the rise of social movements in 
general, it is well to remember that in England, as in Amer- 
ica, the full development of the Institutional Church idea 
did not take place until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The phrase, Institutional Church, was first applied 
by President Tucker of Dartmouth College to Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, in 1888,° although Berkeley Temple was 
not the first church to maintain features of an institutional 
character by any means. It is a hard matter to deter- 
mine how far back the work really does date, but it 
would be wrong to assert that there were any Insitutional 
Churches in America before 1880." The honor of being 
the first Institutional Church is usually divided between the 
Ruggles St. Baptist Church of Boston and the Bethany 
Congregational Church of New York City, both of which 
began work in 1880."* Dr. Rainsford began his work at 
St. George’s, New York City, in 1883, and it was not until 
1895 that St. Bartholomew’s, in the same city, undertook 
institutional work to any great degree. The work at Berk- 
eley Temple was not begun until 1888.” - 

The term, Institutional, was not at all popular and many 
attempts were made to find a name that would better suit 
the purpose. It was contended that to call a church insti- 

® Bliss, New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 620. 

10 Encyclopedia Britannica, article on Institutional Church. 

11 Bliss, op. cit., p. 630. 

12 Bliss, op. cit., p. 630. 
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tutional seemed to magnify the organization unduly, to 
suggest the doing of Christian work by machinery, and the 
handling of the masses by cold, mechanical methods. It 
seemed to the pious mind to savor too much of the secular, 
to be altogether devoid of inspiration or anything that con- 
notes Christian kindness, personal interest, and self-sacrific- 
ing love. Mead says: “The term will necessitate continu- 
ous explanation, or else it must continue to awaken prejudice 
and opposition, and bring the new movement under sus- 
picion and disfavor.” ** That was in 1897; now it is 1922, 
it is not a new movement any more, and we don’t care 
very much what a thing is called so long as it produces 
results. After all, “ What’s ina name?’ The people who 
have been benefitted by the Institutional Church do not care 
what it is called, and it isn’t clear that Christ cared very 
much under what name men cast out demons. To us,- 
today, it seems incredible that men should have spent many 
hours and have devoted many pages of printed matter in 
the discussion of a matter so trivial. 

The Institutional Church does not, under any circum- 
stances, attempt to substitute anything for the ordinary 
methods of the Gospel, such as preaching, prayer-meetings, 
Sunday School and pastoral visitation, but rather aims to 
supplement these phases of the work with a system of or- 
ganized kindness, and a series of institutions which, by 
iouching people on the physical, social and intellectual sides, 
will conciliate and draw them within reach of the Gospel. 
Probably its spirit and aims cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of the platform of the “ Open and Insti- 
tutional Church League,” organized 1894: “Inasmuch as 
Christ came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, the 
Open or Institutional Church, filled and moved by His 
spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the center and 
source of all beneficent and philanthropic effort, and to 
take the leading part in every movement which has for its 


18 Mead, Modern Methods in Church Work, p. 17. 
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end the alleviation of human suffering, the elevation of 
man, and the betterment of the world. Thus the Open or 
Institutional Church aims to save all men and all of the 
man by all means, abolishing so far as possible the dis- 
tinction between the religious and the secular, and sanctify- 
ing all days and all means to the great end of saving the 
world for Christ.”** That must have been refreshing 
language in a day when the churches had as their motto, 
though they perhaps didn’t express it in words, save only 
some men, and only the souls of these, only by certain well- 
defined means, and only on Sundays. 

If the Institutional Church aims to substitute itself for 
anything at all, it is for bad home conditions. That must 
always be the appeal of the Institutional Church. The 
church, which is located in a community of prosperous and 
happy families, will need but few, if any, institutional fea- 
tures in its work; indeed, such neighborhoods would proba- 
bly be found to be unresponsive if it were attempted to 
inaugurate such methods among them. The church and the 
home have long been looked upon as the two great saving 
institutions of society, and when circumstances are such that 
one functions subnormally, it is imperative, for the sake 
of the common good, that the other speed up and assume 
the responsibility which her faltering twin-sister has been 
unable to sustain. When the home is what it ought to be, 
it furnishes such an atmosphere as makes possible the 
healthy development of both body and soul. When it is 
pretty much all that it ought not to be, and is corrupting 
to both body and soul, the Institutional Church finds its 
opportunity ; and it has succeeded as much as it has because 
it has showed a disposition to adapt itself to conditions as 
it found them. A church finds, for instance, that the peo- 
ple living in a community have no opportunity to take a 
bath; it therefore furnishes bathing facilities. It sees that 
the people have little or no healthful social life; it accord- 


14 Open or Institutional League, p. 14. 
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ingly opens attractive social rooms, and organizes clubs for 
men and women, boys and girls. The people know little of 
legitimate amusement; the church therefore provides it. 
They are not adequately schooled in household economy ; the 
church establishes its cooking schools and its sewing classes. 
In their homes the people have few books and papers; in 
the church they find a reading room and library. The 
homes afford no opportunity for intellectual development; 
the church opens evening schools, and provides lecture 
courses and forums. As in the human organism, when one 
organ fails, its functions are often undertaken and more 
or less performed by some other organ, so, in the great 
social organism of the city, when the home fails the church 
sometimes undertakes the functions of the home. That 
church we call Institutional. 

It must not be supposed that the Church was altogether 
disinterested and that her motive was purely humanitarian. 
We would like to think of it as such, but the evidence is 
against such a contention. It was Dr. Rainsford’s original 
method to have the institutional features supplement his 
church membership and everything was directed in that 
direction. Near the latter part of his ministry, he wrote, 
“Our task was to create a new parish.” ** The institutional 
end became a “net,’”’*® as he put it, for the church, and 
the benefits of the parish house were limited to membership 
or attendance at church services. In 1903, for example, 
it is boasted that “the Trade School has compelled 50 boys 
to join Sunday School to obtain its privileges.”* We 
thus see that the Church was facing a serious issue within 
itself. There are those who insist that the matter is all 
very simple—that a new population brought in new prob- 
lems, that the Church had to meet them, and that that is all 
there is to it. That no doubt is at the root of the matter, 


158 Hodges and Reichert, Administration of an Institutional Church, 
p. XVI. 

16 Rainsford, Preacher's Story of His Work, p. 125. 

17 Year book, St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York City, 1903. 
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but it still doesn’t tell us why the Church rose to the occa- 
sion as it did and adopted the new system. It had faced 
new problems before and hadn’t met them. The real rea- 
son was that the Church in the downtown centers was de- 
caying; the old family-church was inadequate to meet the 
situation and, with their backs against the wall, it was 
necessary to strike out for their very existence. In a cer- 
tain downtown section in Philadelphia, in which a survey 
was made, it was found that in 1880 there were 111 Protes- 
tant churches or religious organizations in the community ; 
in 1910, though the population had scarcely diminished at 
all, there were only 46.*° Evidently the people, although 
of many mixed races, were still there to be worked with; 
and yet the Church had lost its hold upon them. 

The chief reason for the decadence of the family-church / 
may be found in the changed character of the population, 
and hence of the constituency of the churches. In the fam- 
ily-church the family was supreme and each family had a 
pew. The advantageous location of the pew was a matter 
of pride, and it was frequently satiated only after the pay- 
ment of a fancy price, in competition with others like- 
minded. In many cases these sittings were passed on for 
generations just as property was passed on upon the death 
of the father to his heirs. Under these conditions the 
churches found their support, both financially and from the 
standpoint of attendance, more or less stable and insured, 
but soon we see the shifting of the population toward the 
suburbs and the churches, as a consequence, in distress. 
The old died off, some of their children, more ambitious 
than the others, or possessed with the spirit of wanderlust, 
left the city, and most of the rest of the after-generations, 
desirous of rearing their offspring in less congested centers, 
moved to the periphery of the city. The churches thus 
found themselves high and dry, and frantically turned to 
the new settlers to fill up their depleted memberships. 


18 Young, Down-town Church, p. 81. 
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Moreover, the various settlements and other missions, 
which had been established to cope with the situation, did 
not supply any material with which to replenish their fast 
dwindling memberships. The settlements which were in 
existence at this time, for the most part, had no connection 
with any church; indeed, they were anxious to emphasize 
the fact, lest any suspicion of proselytizing should attach 
itself to their work. With respect to the virtues of Rescue 
Missions, Gospel Halls and the like, which were established 
and which were doing some good work among the ship- 
wrecked, Edward Judson, one of the pioneers in the Insti- 
tutional Church movement, has this to say: “ They are only 
feeble and hectic substitutes for vigorous church organiza- 
tions. The church should have its missions in a social 
swamp and begin by being itself a mission. It is a seduc- 
tive theory that bad people cannot be brought immediately 
into the church. I am convinced that the cases from mission 
halls entering the churches are very rare. It is a mission 
hall he wants to join. Hence our problem is to bridge over 
the chasm between the mission hall and the church. Mis- 
sion hails are attractive, for people can usually get something 
for nothing. You do not have to join anything nor give 
anything. There is little sense of obligation. People take 
Christ as Savior but not as Lord. They want the rest but 
not the yoke. There is little Bible knowledge imparted and 
consequently little development of character, or intelligence, 
or ripening of Christian consciousness. A man testifies as 
follows: ‘Two years, six months and fourteen days age 
I came into this mission drunk and in rags, and knelt down 
by that chair. Jesus sweetly saved me from this is the 
happiest two years, six months and fourteen days I have 
ever spent.’ The next night the testimony is as above 
except that he adds one day to the time separating 
him from his life of sin. A mission without a church is 
like an ambulance without a hospital. If we are going to 
have churches and missions both, then, instead of a great 
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mission making converts and trying to send them to sur- 
rounding churches, for which procedure they show a gen- 
uine antipathy, let each church rather plant, at strategic 
points, neighborhood houses, near enough to the church, 
so that it can draw all its converts into the church and all 
the people can worship in it on Sunday.”*® This is per- 
haps a caustic treatment of the mission question, but it is 
quoted verbatim in order to catch a glimpse of how a great 
man’s mind was working in a day when the institutional 
features first began to find definite expression in the Church. 

Another thing which I believe contributed greatly to- 
ward the establishment of the Institutional Church was the 
phenomenal growth of fraternal organizations, labor un- 
ions, etc. About the latter, it would be superfluous to speak, 
for in these days we know full well their extent and the 
influence they wield, but we will do well to dwell upon the 
growth of the fraternal organizations at some length. In 
1911, the last year for which we were able to get accurate 
figures, there was a total membership of 11,150,570. In 
1900, the total membership was 5,339,075, so that in a 
decade the membership had doubled.” Many people belong 
to two or more lodges at the same time, and so it is not 
fair to compare the membership of the fraternal organiza- 
tions with that of the Church, where no one presumably is 
counted more than once; but, allowing for this duplication 
and taking into consideration the fact that most orders 
insist on members being twenty-one years of age, it is still 
apparent that fraternal societies are growing more rapidly 
than the Church. Most wage-earning people join the lodge 
primarily because of the sick and death benefits which come 
to them and their families, but to many, unfortunately, they 
represent more than mere “benefit” organizations. They 
have become substitutes for the Church. They have their 
regular chaplains, who are elected with the other officers, 


19 Edward Judson, Institutional Church, pp. 24-26. 
20 World Almanac, 1911 and 1900. 
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and the meetings are opened with prayer. Their rituals 
and their work closely resemble the outward forms and 
ceremonies of some churches, and the practical benevolences 
follow so ambitiously the material ministrations of the 
Church, that it is often said by the enthusiastic lodge man 
“There is enough church in the lodge for me.” But it is 
not only the insurance feature and the ritualistic forms that 
make fraternal orders formidable rivals of the Church or 
substitutes for it in the minds of many. It is also because 
they are what their name implies, fraternal. Bound to- 
gether by definite principles and vows, they form a brother- 
hood where mutual sympathy and helpfulness are developed, 
definite ideals are fostered, and specific aims adopted. Chiv- 
alry, loyalty and humanity are the key-notes most ofteu 
struck. These are the motives which underlie most of the 
societies and surely it cannot be denied that these are re- 
ligious both in their essence and outcome. 

These, perhaps, then, were the principal contributing 
factors in the rise of the Institutional Church, though there 
no doubt were others; and we now come back to the orig- 
inal statement, that the old church was decadent and to save 
its life it had to clutch desperately at the cork of advanced 
methods as it was going down for the third time. Today 
we have learned the lesson and are profiting by it to some 
degree. We know now that it is a mistake to suppose that 
the upper part of New York is given over to residence and 
the lower part to business. We no longer make the mistake 
of huddling our best preachers where they are least needed 
and where refining influences are most abundant, just as 
one would on a cold night gather all the bed covers about 
his neck and let the rest of his body exposed. In short, 
the Church at last recognizes the condition and, though 
it may not be the master of it, still it is awake and sensitive 
to it. 

We have now outlined the city problem, the Institutional 
Church, which arose to cope with the problem, the difficul- 
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ties with which the Church found itself surrounded as a 
result of the problem, and it now remains for us to note 
what success the Church had in facing the problem. It 
would be of no particular merit to take up a large number 
of churches which have functioned institutionally and note 
the separate contribution of each. And so, though the 
work of many churches has been investigated, we shall 
confine our assessment of the work of the Institutional 
Church to St. George’s Episcopal, New York City. Such 
a disposition of the case is eminently fair because St. 
George’s was a pioneer in the field, has undertaken and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted as many institutional features as any 
other church, and finally because it is located at a point 
where the work is most difficult and so a good criterion for 
judgment. If St. George’s can make a permanent success 
of institutional work, and remain a living force in the com- 
munity, then any church, all things being equal; can do as 
much and the Institutional Church has proved itself; if 
not, then we are justified in questioning whether the Insti- 
tutional Church is the best available method for meeting 
the situation or whether we must look somewhere else for 
the final solution of the problem. 

There can be no disputing the fact that St. George’s from 
the time Institutional work was begun by Rainsford, down 
to the time when he resigned in 1906, was one of the most 
flourishing and useful influences in New York City. When 
he became the pastor, in 1883, the church, for reasons given 
above, numbered only twenty families and two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to place the church upon the market had been 
made.** When he relinquished control, in 1906, the church 
membership numbered over 7,000, and the Sunday School 
had an enrolment of 1,720.77 What the church had done 
for itself it had done for the community, and hundreds of 
prominent men all over the country point back gratefully 


21 Rainsford, op. cit., p. 122. 
22 St. George’s year book, 1906. 
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to the solicitations and kindnesses early extended them at 
St. George’s. Rainsford divided the work of the church 
under three headings, and these I have chosen to designate, 
for the sake of convenience, Recreational, Relief and Re- 
ligious. The Recreational, of course, included all social 
features, such as games, parties, dances, picnics, etc. The 
Relief carried assistance to those about to be mothers, 
supplied food-stuffs, furnished tuberculosis treatment, main- 
tained the fresh-air work, sleeping quarters, and a bank, 
etc. The Religious included such features as we are ac- 
customed to speak of under the head of worship. Some one 
has facetiously said of St. George’s that it was a congenial 
place for every individual from the cradle to the grave. 
That this was not far amiss is seen by the fact that among 
its many features were the following: 
Nursery and kindergarten. 
Saturday morning school for little folks. 
Boys’ industrial trade school, and battalion club. 
Girls’ friendly society. 
Married women’s society and mothers’ meetings. 
Men’s clubs. 
Nurses to visit all who couldn’t attend any of these. 
Surely it cannot be denied that St. George’s has, in the 
past, touched many phases of life, and in so doing has 
exerted a widespread and helpful influence. But what 
about the St. George’s of today? The membership on 
January 1, 1920, taken from the last Year Book available, 
was 5,572; and the Sunday-School enrolment has dwindled 
from 1,720 in 1906 to 935 in 1917, and 811 in 1919.” 
Mr. Gibbons, one of the assistant pastors, upon being inter- 
viewed, said that he believed the day was not far distant 
when St. George’s would become an east side mission, and 
intimated that he regarded that as the inevitable end of all 
churches, which depend for their growth upon institutional 
features, when the population shifts still farther uptown. 
28 St. George’s year books of the dates quoted. 
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What is the reason for this gradual decline in power and 
influence? Apparently there are certain inherent weak- 
nesses in the Institutional Church which have made them- 
selves felt at St. George’s, and which sooner or later will 
make themselves felt in every Institutional Church which 
finds itself situated as St. George’s now is. Let us observe 
what these are. 

First, and foremost, among these is the inability of the 
Institutional Church to appeal successfully to the Italians 
and the Jews. As early as 1901 we find Dr. Rainsford com- 
plaining that he can do nothing with them. “The Italian 
makes a very poor Protestant.” ** When he began his 
work, though, what might be termed, the old, substantial 
members had left, there still remained a community filled 
with Germans and Scandinavians, and to these he made his 
appeal. Out of these nationalities he built up his large 
membership, and most of these, though they too have now 
moved from the community, are still loyal to the church. 
After their removal, however, the Jews and Italians came 
in to take their places, and with these the church has been 
able to accomplish practically nothing. They are perfectly 
willing to enjoy the benefits of the Institutional Church, 
but all attempts to get them into the Sunday School or 
church are unavailing. Originally, Jews and Italians were 
excluded from the Trade School, but later they had to be 
admitted to keep it going. The Trade School was aban- 
doned in 1919.”* 

Another great difficulty encountered in promoting in- 
stitutional features on a large scale is the constant need 
of funds. Without a well-filled treasury Rainsford could 
never have been successful at St. George’s. When he un- 
dertook the work it was with the understanding that he 
have $10,000 for each of the first three years, over and 
above his salary, to do with as he saw fit;** and it is a 

24St. George’s year book, 1901. 


28 St. George’s year book, rorg. 
26 Rainsford, op. cit., p. 120. 
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well-known fact that the parish house was built by one man, 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Rainsford, in his annual report in 
1891, says that only the generous offerings of a few make 
the work possible and prevent a deficit.” He pleads re- 
peatedly for a larger endowment fund as the only hope of 
St. George’s. Thus it is seen that for the successful prose- 
cution of an Institutional Church there must be either 
individuals who are rich and at the same time liberal, or 
else there must be an adequate and substantial endowment 
fund. This contention is borne out by the fact that at the 
very time he was insisting most strongly on an increased 
endowment fund he was emphasizing the fact that the 
members as a whole were no longer among those who might 
be termed rich.” 

Closely allied with this difficulty is the necessity of em- 
ploying a large number of part-time workers and the using 
of many volunteers. The spirit of these people is for the 
most part admirable, but it cannot be denied that much 
better results can be accomplished by workers who are spe- 
cially trained for their work and who devote their entire 
time to it. While all men are agreed that the highest type 
of leaders are needed for work of this kind, we are at the 
same time confronted by the evidence that at St. George’s, 
today, there are fourteen paid workers, including the four 
clergy, and hundreds of volunteers.” Surely there can be 
no advantage in having so many inexperienced volunteers 
and part-time workers, most of whom are engaged because 
of the experience the work affords or for the purpose of 
supplementing their earnings. There can be no harm in 
people getting experience, but an infinite amount of harm 
can be done if it is gotten at some one’s else expense. 

This lack of varied experience has often produced a 
mechanical directness of methods that tends to prevent 

27 St. George’s year book, 1801. 


28 [bid., 1891, 92, 93. 
29 Statement made by the Rev. Mr. Gibbons. 
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adaptation to the needs of special cases. A teacher, for 
instance, volunteers for a certain type of work. That is 
all she can do, and when an emergency arises her limitations 
are at once made manifest. The individual whose case is 
most complicated and who therefore needs the greatest 
attention is the one who receives the least help because there 
is usually no one sufficiently well trained to deal with his 
specific needs. As in the old type college athletics, if the 
student could enter the organizations already formed or 
use the equipment at hand, then provision was made for 
him, and there were teams, coaches, trips, managers and 
paraphernalia in abundance. But if there chanced to be 
an individual who had a defective limb or other hindrance, 
he was compelled to provide for himself and seek his 
development elsewhere. The colleges, after fumbling along 
in this way for many years, finally came to a realization 
of how ludicrous their policy really was, and now nearly 
all of them have apparatus installed which will benefit every 
individual in the institution; and the Institutional Church, 
or the organization which succeeds it, must likewise be 
prepared to meet the wants of the specal cases which come 
to it before it will function vitally in the life of a community. 

Then there is the final difficulty, and one that has always 
been recognized, namely, that of appealing to the grown- 
ups. The Institutional Church has always found that it 
has had to depend for its contact upon the boy and girl. Of 
222 new members added to St. George’s in 1919, 173 were 
by confirmation.*° Mr. Gibbons said that very few of the 
men’s club, which numbers five hundred members, attend 
any of the Sunday services. If, in answer to that, it be 
insisted that church attendance is only a secondary aim of 
the Institutional Church, and that the important thing is to 
see that men, both in soul and body, are prepared for entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, rather than the church, we will 
make no objection; but, if that is the case, why not let 


80 St. George’s year book, 1919. 
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some organization do the work which is in a position to do 
it with satisfactory results? Why shall we demand that 
the church continue the work when it could be so much 
better handled by a community center, supported by the 
public? The advantages of such a center over the Institu- 
tional Church, in view of the difficulties and limitations 
which we have just pointed out, must be obvious. It 
would make its appeal to everyone, irrespective of creed 
or nationality, would avoid overlapping and, at the same 
time, be in a position to employ the best and most experi- 
enced leaders available. 

It is our conviction, indeed, that in the entrance of some 
such organization into the field lies the solution of the 
problem today. We believe that the time has come when 
the Institutional Church, as the ultimate substitute for the 
home, must make way for something else. The men who 
took a foremost part in the early Institutional Church move- 
ment were confident that they had found a remedy for 
outraged domestic conditions; now they are not so certain. 
Rather, they are inclined to believe that the Institutional 
Church met an emergency and that, though there are still 
emergencies in which it will operate quite effectively, it has 
served its day and must now make way for something more 
comprehensive and serviceable. What this will be is not 
yet evident. It may be, as some suggest, that it will be the 
“ Community Church,” which today finds its most enthusias- 
tic sponsor in Dr. John Haynes Holmes, but it need not nec- 
essarily be so. There are other alternatives which are 
available, and which are perhaps better suited for the work. 
Chief among these may be mentioned the school house, 
which, as an institution publicly supported and publicly 
controlled, looms as the logical guardian of the community’s 
welfare. If the prime aim of all our social work is to 
educate the individual’s mind and to teach him how to take 
care of his body—in short, show him, as some one has said, 
the sense of his existence—why may we not reasonably 
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demand that our school buildings be so adapted as to ef- 
fectually undertake the entire social program, and thus 
relieve an organization, which, though struggling bravely, 
is poorly equipped, both by tradition and present possibili- 
ties, to satisfactorily fill the gap? 

Moreover, we have every reason to expect our school 
buildings to be open more than they are, in view of the fact 
that they stand for so much in our American life. There 
are in this country 277,000 school buildings, representing 
an investment of $1,347,000,000. 600,000 teachers are 
employed, at an annual cost of $750,000,000, to minister 
to 22,000,000 of our children, each week, for nine or ten 
months.** Why, under the circumstances, should not the 
school, which is the greatest American invention, be so 
constructed as to be open twelve months, and take over 
those features which the church is finding it difficult to 
carry on with success? The school today is taking over 
many activities which formerly were engaged in or under- 
taken by the Institutional Church and organizations like- 
minded; why can they not be so planned as to take over 
the entire program and function adequately, with men and 
women who are trained, and who, in turn, are paid salaries 
commensurate with the high and responsible positions which 
they occupy as moulders of American character? 

Not only would the cause be better served by the elimina- 
tion of the objectionable part-time worker, but another of 
the perplexing problems confronting our great cities today 
would be solved. It is a well-known fact that teachers are 
leaving their desks because they cannot accept their present 
salaries and maintain their sense of respectability. Simi- 
larly, many men and women are only part-time workers in 
Institutional Churches for the simple reason that they have 
learned by experience that it is utterly impossible to attempt 
to live on the income that is derived from work of that sort. 
All of them, we believe, are greatly interested in the types 


81 Jackson, A Community Church, p. 240. 
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of work which they are leaving, or serving unacceptably, 
and would, doubtless, be delighted to undertake the work 
permanently if conditions were favorable for doing so. 
Such a condition would eventuate, we believe, if all compe- 
tition among churches and all overlapping of activities were 
eradicated, and all money then directed toward the one 
general fund for the maintenance of the community enter- 
prise. 

The public school, furthermore, would not only do what 
the Institutional Church is now doing poorly, but it would 
also take over other functions. Foremost among these 
would probably be the management of all state and national! 
elections. The school houses would become the voting 
places, and the school teachers would become election officers. 
This would be desirable not only for economic reasons, but 
also for the sake of the ideal which the ballot-box represents. 
The youth of the land would early be indoctrined with the 
idea that voting is in some vital way connected with the 
source of good citizenship, and the elections would be 
controlled by men and women who are ever anxious that 
fair play be the ultimate aim. It is said that at the presi- 
dential election, in 1916, Mr. Hughes voted in a laundry in 
New York City, and ex-President Wilson voted in a fire 
house in Princeton, N. J.** It is about time that we were be- 
coming thoroughly tired of the belief that barber shops, 
livery stables, saloons—any old place—are good enough for 
voting places. The ballot-box and voting booth ought both 
to be made decorative and kept in a place of prominence be- 
cause of the ideal which they embody. Surely it would seem 
that there is great possibility in the school system of Amer- 
ica. As some one has said, “It is the only national church 
which America has.” 

One particular hopeful sign about the churches of today, 
as has been evinced by their willingness to try the Institu- 
tional Church, is that they do not now claim to have found 


82 Jackson, op. cit., p. 245. 
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the perfect method of approach and operation. If one 
plan fails they are willing to try another. “He is not the 
best Christian nor the best general who makes the fewest 
false steps,” said the Rev. F. W. Robertson in one of his 
sermons, “ but he is the best who makes the most splendid 
victories by the retrieval of false steps.” The church is 
beginning to show a disposition to try new methods of 
attack and replace generals when the old have been repulsed ; 
and we hope that, when the smoke of battle has cleared 
away after the next advance, the battle field will show fewer 
of the hopeless dying and more of the happy living. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WHY BECOME A FOREIGN MISSIONARY? 
HENRY K. MILLER 


Formerly a more or less sharp distinction was made be- 
tween “sacred” and “secular” callings. Nowadays less is 
said about such a distinction, and the Christian consciousness 
tends to recognize all legitimate occupations as but so many 
ways of serving God and one’s fellows. Indeed, the im- 
portant thing is, not so much the kind of life-work we per- 
form, but the spirit in which it is done—not what, but how. 
Thus, earnest young Christians, desirous of dedicating their 
talents and labors to noble ends, may rest assured that any 
useful career, if run according to the rules (God’s laws), 
offers opportunities to codperate with God in establishing 
the supremacy of His righteous and loving will over all 
rational beings. Choosing one’s life-work then narrows it- 
self down to the question as to which of many possible forms 
of service offers the greatest opportunities for employing 
one’s gifts and abilities in the redemption and improvement 
of human society. It is the purpose of this article to set 
forth the appeal that foreign missions makes to normal 
young people desirous of so investing their lives that they 
may secure the greatest returns in personal satisfaction and 
human welfare. 

In these days human nature is being studied and analyzed 
with intense interest. Moreover, wonderful success has at- 
tended the application of discovered truths in psychology to 
educational, vocational, commercial and even moral and re- 
ligious ends. Psycho-analysis may be something of a fad 
for the time being, but it rests upon a profound truth, namely, 
that what we teach and what we do must be consonant with 
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the permanent elements of man’s nature. The constitution 
of things as it exists in the human soul cannot be defied any 
more successfully than in the case of external, inanimate 
nature. Unless even the cause of foreign missions does actu- 
ally provide adequate scope for the normal functioning of 
permanent human “instincts,” inevitably men and women 
will lose interest in it sooner or later. 

Now, among the many permanent impulses of any normal 
human life, there are at least three that in the preaching of 
the Gospel to pagans find a natural outlet for their energies 
to an extraordinary degree, namely, the feeling of gratitude, 
the instinct of self-preservation, and the love of adventure. 

1. Gratitude.—All will readily admit that without a feel- 
ing of gratitude for favors and benefits received, no human 
life can be complete or normal. Thanksgiving is demanded 
not merely as a matter of politeness, but especially as a form 
of self-expression. It is not an accident that in the every- 
day speech of pagans words of thanks occur with great fre- 
quency. Being in many ways children of nature, these 
people spontaneously give utterance to the sentiment of grati- 
tude that automatically arises in their hearts whenever any- 
body does them a favor. Not only so; they cannot rest sat- 
isfied with mere words, so that they naturally come to “ say 
it with” presents. A Japanese, when making such a thank- 
offering, will speak in depreciation of the gift he makes and, 
apologizing for its alleged worthlessness, says it is a mere 
shirushi (“ sign,” “symbol” )—an expression of his feeling 
of gratitude. 

Now we Occidentals are really under great obligations to 
the children of the East. It is true that our modern civiliza- 
tion is in a real sense the product of our own efforts, but 
after all it was the Orient that furnished both the stimulus 
and the direction to those efforts, namely, the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Energy is characteristic of human life, but 
there are various things that interfere with man’s native 
activity, either retarding or even paralyzing (inhibiting) it. 
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As we all know, sin is the greatest depressant of human vi- 
tality. But at various times man’s progress has been ar- 
rested or even turned back by other causes, such as ignorance, 
erroneous and superstitious ideas, fears, inertia, excessive 
conservatism, etc. Of course, external environment, such 
as climate, soil, topography and the like, also tremendously 
influences human activity, sometimes retarding or arresting, 
sometimes stimulating, it. But, after all, man’s energies are 
affected much more by psychical than by physical considera- 
tions. Broadly speaking, human nature is fundamentally 
the same, so that Occidentals and Orientals under similar 
circumstances act very much alike. Hence, we say that 
history repeats itself. Our own ancestors once were in 
much the same state of civilization as have been the Orientals 
before they came under Western influence. In fact, origi- 
nally they came from the Orient. What has brought about 
the far-reaching differences between East and West? No 
answer that leaves out of the account Jesus Christ, His 
message and His work, can be satisfactory. He verily has 
made all things new. For example, had He done nothing 
else, His emancipating us from the fear of demons would 
alone entitle Him to our deepest gratitude. Really, by 
gradually eliminating the fear of evil spirits from the minds 
of Occidentals, Jesus released their innate curiosity, thereby 
making possible all the wonderful discoveries in natural 
science, not to mention those departments of inquiry that 
deal with man himself and with God. Without giving fur- 
ther specifications, I would simply state in a general way 
what we all more or less clearly recognize, namely, that our 
Lord prepared the way for all that is best and distinctive in 
our modern civilization by His interpretation of life. This 
does not mean that everything that He taught was revealed 
through Him for the first time. The fact is, Jesus’ lordship 
over men does not rest primarily upon the originality of 
His message. What made Him mankind’s greatest Teacher 
is the way He worked up His material, much of which had 
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already come into the possession of mankind, especially the 
Hebrew people. Jesus re-arranged moral values, making 
some first things last, and some last things first. He in- 
sisted, for instance, upon God’s will rather than political ex- 
pediency, ecclesiastical integrity or personal safety; truth- 
telling rather than the correct form of an oath; justice and 
mercy rather than meticulous law-observance; human wel- 
fare rather than ruthless conformity to rules or customs; 
love rather than conventional morality (“righteousness ”’ ). 

Now, it was an Oriental, Jesus of Nazareth, to whom we 
owe whatever superiority in morality and religion we may 
really enjoy over modern pagans. How grateful we should 
be! Some former methods of giving expression practically 
to our thankfulness to God are obsolete. Animal sacrifices 
are no longer appropriate, for we know that God not only 
has no need of them, but does not desire them. 

Every beast of the forest is mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I know all the birds of the mountains; 

And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 

If I were hungry, I.would not tell thee; 

For the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 

Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 

And drink the blood of goats? 

Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving; 

And pay thy vows unto the Most High (Ps. 50: 10-14). 
There is no better way of showing our gratitude to God for 
all the rich benefits vouchsafed to us Westerners through the 
coming of Jesus Christ into the world than by sharing His 
re-creative Gospel with others. It would seem to be espe- 
cially appropriate that the “Good News,” which was first 
proclaimed in Asia, should now be re-published there. The 
real reason why Christianity in general moved westwardly 
with “the star of empire” was not because the Orient, fully 
understanding what it was about, rejected the Gospel, but 
because in the world’s religious development the West was 
better prepared for, and actually needed, a new religion, the 


old systems having run their course and gone to seed, 
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whereas in the Far East paganism was in its prime. In 
other words, Christianity simply obeyed the universal law of 
moving along the line of least resistance. But by the pres- 
ent time a complete change has taken place in the situation. 
The great religious systems of the East have made whatever 
contribution they were fitted to give to human development 
and have become stationary and even degenerate. The pa- 
gan world is religiously bankrupt. All sorts of expedients 
are tried in order to stave off the impending collapse, but it 
is becoming increasingly clear that the only effectual remedy 
is the Gospel of Jesus Christ, without which we of the West, 
humanly speaking, should now be in the same condition 
spiritually as the children of the East, and probably consider- 
ably worse off. Therefore, to Christian men and women 


who prize the tremedous redemptive stimulus that Christ im- 


parted to human activity, the pagan world offers wonderful 
opportunities for giving practical expression to their deep 
gratitude by carrying Christ’s Gospel to every part of the 
earth where its truth is still unknown. 

2. Self-preservation—Another fundamentai instinct in 
human nature is the spontaneous tendency to keep from loss 
or deterioration one’s bodily and spiritual self, together with 
those material possessions, acquired or inherited, that seem 
to be essential to human welfare. We all know that there 
operates in the world, not only an upward and onward push, 
but also a downward and backward pull, a tendency to de- 
generate, to revert to a former and lower type. The perma- 
nent elements in our civilization are largely the net resultants 
from the interaction of these two universal forces. The 
question arises whether the work of foreign missions is in 
any way related to the fundamental instinct of self-preser- 
vation. 

Christianity itself, being a vital phenomenon, is subject 
to the laws that govern life. It is capable of both growth 
and decay. “ We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things that were heard, lest haply we drift away from them” 
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(Heb. 2:1). Our holy religion grew up in a pagan environ- 
ment, and it was inevitable that some foreign elements should 
survive in, or attach themselves to, the new faith. In Church 
History we read of various sectaries who labored to bring 
about amalgamations of pagan, Jewish and Christian teach- 
ings. The Gospel had vitality enough to prevent Gnosticism 
from becoming a permanent factor in the Christian move- 
ment. Nevertheless pagan accretions persisted in Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, the deterioration of our religion in Arabia 
went so far that an inevitable reaction produced Islam, which 
has ever since been a terrible scourge and plague to Chris- 
tendom. Nearly a thousand years later occurred another 
revolt, the so-called Protestant Reformation of the XVI 
century, which to a certain extent freed Christianity of alien 
elements and excrescences. To many minds Protestantism 
is Christianity in its final and perfected form, but on this 
earth no living thing at any stage of its growth can be ex- 
empt from the liability to deteriorate and decay. We heirs 
of all the past ages, no less than our ancestors, must strive 
mightily to maintain our moral and religious heritage from 
ravages, different in form from those of former days, but 
nevertheless terribly real. Our Christian civilization in re- 
cent times has greatly multiplied contacts with the pagan 
world, and thus opportunities for mutual influence exist as 
never before. Not only do we seek to bring every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ (II Cor. 10:5), but 
pagans also are leaving their impress upon our spiritual life. 
There was a time when our wonderful progress in scientific 
knowledge, mechanical inventions and material wealth daz- 
zled the eyes of the pagans. They almost worshipped West- 
erners for their knowledge and power, and their attitude was 
one of docility and self-depreciation. But a reaction has set 
in. At almost any great missionary conference held in the 

1This same tendency to syncretism appears in the more advanced 


pagan countries today, so that the literary phase of missionary work 
has become very important. 
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U. S. today almost certainly much will be said about the 
growing nationalistic spirit among the peoples that formerly 
were deferential and even obsequious to Westerners. This 
new spirit is not merely political, but there is a revival also 
of old faiths. In one form or another this recrudescence of 
paganism manifests itself not only in non-Christian coun- 
tries, but to keen observers it is very apparent even in Chris- 
tendom. There are many ways in which these influences 
are brought to bear upon us—immigration, commerce, diplo- 
macy, war, the translation of books, etc. Educated pagans 
have access to our newspapers and magazines, and through 
them seek to “interpret” the East to the West. It is by no 
means accidental that all sorts of cults and ancient philoso- 
phies flourish in the Western world today, and that the cyni- 
cal spirit and the pagan view of life are so prevalent among 
us. 

Now, in military tactics the best defensive is a determined 
offensive. Better than mere resistance to attack is an ag- 
gressive campaign into the enemy’s country. It is even so 
in the warfare of ideals. In order to preserve the spiritual 
gains made at tremendous cost by our ancestors, we must 
carry on a great Christian propaganda in pagan countries, 
converting the non-Christian peoples to the same Gospel that 
has saved us. Thus, young people whose higher education 
and knowledge of history have enabled them thoroughly to 
appreciate the value of Christianity have offered to them in 
the foreign missionary enterprise splendid opportunities for 
helping to preserve from deterioration the precious Gospel of 
Christ, by extending its saving power and influence. 

3. Adventure.—Again, every normal human life must in- 
clude to a greater or less extent the love of adventure. To 
be venturesome, to undertake some new enterprise, to take 
risks—that is living by faith, without which there can be no 
genuine human nature. The world has been kept moving by 
the people who show initiative. Abraham of old left his 
ancestral home for unknown parts, becoming the father of 
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the faithful, founder of a new religion that in its develop- 
ments and transformations will dominate humanity until the 
end of time. This unconquerable love of adventure has 
given us chivalry and the Crusades. It sent Columbus 
across the Atlantic to discover, not the India that he sought, 
but the continent upon which we now are living. Likewise 
inventors, reformers and the like who have accomplished 
what their contemporaries believed to be impossible have 
toiled unremittingly in obedience to this same insistent urge 
within them. What a humdrum sort of a place this world 
would be without the love of adventure in human life! 
Nowadays the world has so changed that human venture- 
someness cannot express itself in some of theold ways. The 
age of knighthood is gone, and no longer do young men clad 
in armor ride forth on caparisoned chargers to perform ex- 
ploits to win ladies’ favors or to redress the wrongs of the 
weak and oppressed. However, there are a plenty of new 
ways in which the spirit of adventure can find suitable out- 
let. Of these, one of the greatest is foreign missions. 
Think of it! What greater adventure could there be than 
to leave home and country to take part in the material, so- 
cial, political, moral and religious transformation of the 
greater partofthehumanrace? That’sa worth-while under- 
taking. In the prosecution of this enterprise every bit of 
ingenuity, courage and devotion that any man or woman can 
command will be of use. The actual work of a foreign mis- 
sionary is at times seemingly commonplace and unromantic, 
but if he or she will “see it through,” at the end of the 
career there will surely be experienced the thrill that comes 
from a consciousness that the great adventure entered upon 
so enthusiastically in youth has been crowned with success. 


READING, Pa. 
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GUIDES AND GUARDS FOR THE MINISTRY’S 
MAINTENANCE 


D. WEBSTER LOUCKS 


Maintaining the ministry is one of the greatest tasks of 
the church. If this were fully done the Kingdom of God 
would come more speedily. Upon the ability of the church 
to do this depends the progress of all her work at home 
and abroad. That the task is gigantic, and the problem 
complicated, is evident to all concerned. That this is not 
better done than it now is may be due in part to conditions 
outside the ministry, but it is also due in part to some 
conditions in the ministry. This, like all problems growing 
out of the work of the Kingdom, ought to be approached 
as much as possible under the guidance of inspiration. 
We are justified in expecting that the Bible should throw 
light on this matter. The Bible does furnish “ Guides and 
Guards for the Ministry’s Maintenance,” and it might be 
well to studiously search the Scriptures, for in them will we 
have light. The apostle Paul presents this matter rather 
completely in I Corinthians 9. Noting his development of 
the subject in this chapter we find that he treats it under 
four heads or divisions. 


I. ReEcRvITING THE Ministry—I Corinthians 9: 1-6 
Who should enter the ministry? What should be the 
chief motive for entering it? Who should be the determin- 
ing factor ?—God, others, or self? Each of these has been 
cited freely, and properly too. God ought to have some- 
thing to do with a young man choosing the ministry. The 
call ought to come from him, though there might be a differ- 
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ence of opinion as to the manner and the insistence of God 
expressing his wish. In whatever manner God may speak, 
every candidate for the ministry ought to feel sure that He 
has spoken. To enter the ministry without God’s approval 
is fatal to the highest degree of service. 

Then again one ought to feel drawn to the ministry be- 
cause of the condition of others. One’s compassion foi 
others might be aroused greatly as it was for our Saviour 
when he saw the people like sheep without a shepherd. 
If this were the determining factor, then surely the young 
men of today ought to feel mightily drawn, for the world 
is sadly in need of the gospel of the Christ. 

But Paul passes both these by and refers to another mo- 
tive which had very large place in his own experience. God 
surely called Paul. The moral and spiritual conditions of 
the people of his day were a strong appeal and challenge 
for him. But that which finally determined his life’s work 
for him was his own character. Paul became an apostle 
in the Gentile world largely because he was an apostle in 
his character. “Am I not an apostle? am I not free? have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?” Paul took to apostleship 
like a bird to the air; a fish to the water; the cattle to the 
hills. He could not have been anything else without violat- 
ing his own nature. He may have been somewhat irre- 
sponsible for his own character. The age in which he 
lived; his ancestry and parentage; his educational advan- 
tages; his dual citizenship; his zealous spirit; his vigor and 
virility ; his contact with Christ and Christians; his witness- 
ing a martyr’s death; his Damascus vision; these may all 
have come to him without his will, but they were indelibly 
stamped up his character. This being so, he naturally 
became an apostle, for apostleship required just such char- 
acteristics and experiences as his. If they had examined 
him as touching this matter he would have pointed to his 
character as his badge. 

Thus it was also with our Lord. Being the Son of God 
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how could he keep from being a minister? God said on 
the banks of the Jordan, at the beginning of his public 
service: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” This fact Jesus claimed over and over again 
until he had pretty well established his unusual character. 
This being fairly well done, God said again on the Mount 
of Transfiguration—“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye him.” His right to be heard lay 
in his sonship with the Father. 

Of course we can appeal to young men in recruiting the 
ministry from the standpoint of God’s great need; also 
from the standpoint of the people’s great need; but we ought 
also make much of Christian character; the natural fitness 
and the natural direction given young men by qualities for 
which they may not be entirely responsible. We do so with 
other professions. Who would deflect a young man from 
the medical profession who had inherited surgical skill; 
had breathed the atmosphere of the physician’s office; had 
made the family doctor his ideal; who continually saw a 
vision of alleviating pain and healing disease? No one 
with a sense of justice and fairness to a young man seeking 
his place in life would make such an attempt. The spirit 
of don’t-go-in-if-you-can-stay-out has robbed the ministry 
of some very fine men. The spirit of don’t-stay-out-if-you- 
can-get-in has given the ministry some terribly sad misfits. 
Paul’s position is—if one has apostolic character he ought to 
be an apostle. If Jesus and Paul could be won for the 
ministry because they were what they were, and could not 
stay out without doing violence to their characters, why 
should this not be a sensible motive today? Why should 
not more young men depend on natural disposition and 
character as guides into the ministry? These guides are 
respected in reference to other professions. They served 
in the case of the world’s two greatest preachers. Why not 
in ail cases? Why should it not be a young man’s duty, 
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before he chooses any profession, to inquire diligently into 
his own natural qualifications for the ministry? 

But maintaining the ministry requires more than recruit- 
ing. It also requires— 


II. REMUNERATING THE MINISTER—I Corinthians 9: 7-15 


There are two danger signals here—one for the con- 
gregation, and the other for the minister. Paul takes note 
of both of them in this chapter. He takes the position first 
that a minister is entitled to adequate temporal support. 
“Have we no right to eat and to drink?” “Have we no 
right to lead about a wife that is a believer. . .?” “... 
have we no right to forbear working?” The church in 
Corinth must have had some members who thought that 
Paul ought to give full-time service at no pay, or at best 
little pay. If there were people of this kind in that church, 
their class has not yet perished from the face of the earth, 
and they ought to be answered just like the apostle answered 
the Corinthians. “What soldier ever serveth at his own 
charges? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of the 
fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock?” The penurious church member 
ought to go to the army, and to the farms, and to the 
cattle ranches for observation. They ought also go to 
the law of Moses: “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
he treadeth out the corn.” “Is it for the oxen that God 
createth, or saith he it assuredly for our sake? Yea, for 
our sake it was written; because he that ploweth ought to 
plow in hope, and he that thresheth, to thresh in hope of 
partaking. If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great matter if we shall reap your carnal things? If others 
partake of this right over you, do not we yet more?” 
“ Know ye not that they that minister about sacred things 
eat of the things of the temple, and they that wait upon the 
altar have their portion with the altar? Even so did the 
Lord ordain that they that proclaim the gospel should live 
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of the gospel.” The apostle’s argument is unanswerable, 
and is in full harmony with the Master’s “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” Whenever the church does violence 
to this sensible principle, and humiliates, and cheapens, and 
impoverishes the ministry, she will suffer a lack of candi- 
dates for this holy calling. 

Paul does not lose sight of the other side of this matter. 
The gospel ought not to be withheld from those who are 
not able to give adequate temporal support to a preacher 
“We bear all things, that we may cause no hindrance to 
the gospel of Christ.” A minister is supposed to possess the 
spirit of sacrifice so that, if necessity is upon him, he will 
preach the gospel without remuneration in full measure. 
No pay, no preach is not a becoming attitude for a servant 
of the Christ to take. Whenever Paul confronted a situa- 
tion like this he went to his old trade of tentmaking. The 
ministry ought not be so inadequately supported that men 
are kept out of it because of living conditions, nor ought it 
to be so liberally remunerated as to draw men into it for 
the sake of its temporal rewards. This condition has but 
rarely, if ever, been found in the history of the church. 

The maintenance of the ministry will be greatly improved 
when the church learns well, and practises well, the art 
of properly caring for her own. “But if any provideth 
not for his own, and especially his own household, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever,” may 
apply to a congregation as well as to a family. It will 
greatly improve also when the ministry has the true spirit 
of service, even at a sacrifice, and practises “‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” It is the Christlike, the hard, the heroic, the 
sacrificial in the ministry that ought to appeal strongly to 
young men of today. When Peter said “ Lo, we have left 
all, and have followed thee,” he intimated, by the spirit in 
which he said it, that he, and the rest of them, expected 
some liberal compensation. He only thereby provoked 
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the Master into saying: “ There is no man that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or mother, or father, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my sake, and for the Gospel’s sake, but 
he shall receive a hundredfold now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and mother, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions; and in the world to come eternal 
life.’ Peter, the mercenary, had to become Peter, the 
Christlike, before he could be used effectively in the ministry. 

Paul may have had difficulty at times in knowing when 
adequate support had ceased and tent-making had to begin, 
but his guide was “lest we should hinder the Gospel of 
Christ.” Nothing less than this should guide the church 
tcday in the matter of temporal support. Rich congrega- 
tions ought to help the poor congregations support their 
ministers. The whole church ought to provide sustentation 
for old age, sickness and incapacity. The ministry must 
do its share by thrift, and economy, denying self of expen- 
sive pleasures promised by the glitter of gold. Paul’s rule 
ought to be universally adopted that ministerial support 
ought never to “hinder the Gospel of Christ.” Ministers 
ought never be so rich, nor so poor, that they fail in being 
apostles in the fullest measure. 

Another factor in maintaining the ministry is 


III. An IMPELLING PAssIOn To PREAcH—I Corin- 
thians 9: 16-18 

Paul had it. “For necessity is laid upon me; for woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the Gospel.” If the ministry is to 
be maintained, the leaks from the pulpit must be stopped. 
The exodus from the full-time pastorate into semi-clerical 
and secretarial positions is sometimes alarming. The al- 
lurements of secular vocations are often too strong to be 
successfully resisted by those who may have had hard con- 
ditions to meet in the ministry. Such slipping away occa- 
sions a double loss—one direct, in the person of the one go- 
ing; the other indirect, in the influence it may have with 
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prospective candidates. The question is often asked—If the 
ministry has anything really worth while to offer as a life 
profession, why are there so many desertions? If to be in 
is so full of joy, why do so many seek to get out? It would 
be a great deal easier to maintain the ministry if young men 
would go in, and stay in, with the fixed determination of the 
apostle Paul. Of course there may arise conditions which 
justify one in turning to another vocation or profession. 
When the reasons are not justifiable, the man who turns his 
back to his ministry is without excuse, for “ No man, having 
put his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
Kingdom of God.” 

An impelling passion to preach did not mean for Paul only 
the delight he no doubt experienced in public address. The 
vanity of such a practice is expressed in “ If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, I am be- 
come sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal.” Paul had a 
constraining love which was subject to nurture and develop- 
ment. When he met the “ Thus saith the Lord,” his regard 
for him who had spoken impelled him to declare the message 
as far as opportunity would permit. He loved his Master 
and his Master’s kingdom, and delighted to herald them. 
The more he knew of them, the more he felt like preaching. 
The passion to preach will grow in preachers today if, by the 
study of the Word, they have the Emmaus experience, and 
can say as the two men of old said: “ Did not our heart burn 
within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the scriptures?” 

Again, Paul’s “ Woe is unto me, if I preach not the Gos- 
pel” grew out of what he saw all about him. That impas- 
sioned address on Mars’ Hill was inspired by what he saw 
in Athens. “Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive 
that ye are very religious. For as I passed along, and ob- 
served the objects of your worship, I find also an altar with 
this inscription, To an Unknown God.” His compassion 
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for those in that pagan city caused him to pour out his soul 
in his address to them. 

It was not until Isaiah had seen the Lord sitting upon his 
throne, and the seraphims surrounding him, and heard the 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is 
full of his glory” ; it was not until after he had looked upon 
the national depravity of Israel, that he resignedly said: 
“Here am I; send me.” 

The ministry today needs Isaiah’s vision; the Master’s 
compassion for the multitude; Paul’s observation of the 
moral and spiritual conditions about him, and John’s im- 
pelling love, before it will maintain itself in the pulpit as its 
throne. 

The last factor which Paul presents in maintaining the 


ministry is 


IV. Se.F-HuMILIATION FOR THE SAKE OF His 
EXxALTATION—I Corinthians 9: 19-27 

The ministry requires the spirit of John the Baptist—“‘ He 
must increase, but I must decrease.” Paul declares in our 
chapter that he had this spirit. He humbled himself, and 
“became as a Jew”; “to them that are under the law, as 
under the law ”; “to them that are without the law, as with- 
out the law.” “To the weak I became as weak,” in order 
that, like the runners in a race, he might receive a crown 
—-not like theirs, a corruptible crown, but an incorruptible 
Jesus set forth this truth in the very beginning of his declara- 
tions of the principles of His kingdom—“ Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” Paul had many 
things about which he might have boasted, but he would for- 
get them all in order to exalt the Christ. It is inconceivable 
that the modern pulpit should reverse this order and expect 
to maintain the ministry. To use the pulpit as a place for 
the exploitation of self; for the exhibition of literary genius ; 
for the exercise of oratorical ability; for the entertainment 
of the populace, is for the preacher to warm himself in the 
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crowd while the Master is on trial in the judgment hall of the 
world. On the other hand for a preacher to enthrone the 
Christ in his own heart; to give such utterance to truth that 
it may be the Christ who speaks through his servant; to so 
lift up the exalted one that the people will see him only, and 
not the speaker, is making the pulpit the stepping-stone for 
God to visit his beloved on earth. When the ministry is 
thus used, God will protect, and maintain, and provide for 


this holy calling. 


TirrFin, O. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Poets of the Old Testament. Fourth Edition. Pages xiii and 


368. 
The Prophets of the Old Testament. New Edition. Pages 364. 


The Enchanted Garden. Pages 1509. 
By Alexander R. Gordon, D.Litt., D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Literature, Presbyterian College, Montreal. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 


Of The Poets of the Old Testament, Sir W. Robertson Ni- 
coll, in the British Weekly, says: “This is one of the most re- 
freshing and delightful books of recent years and gives the 
author a place with George Adam Smith.” This is high 
praise and yet the reader by the time he has finished the book 
will not be disposed to dissent from the British Editor. The 
author’s purpose is to submit to the reader, and he does it in 
faultless style, the result of recent work done on the poetry 
of the Old Testament. In the preface he says: “A brief 
sketch is first offered of the general characteristics of He- 
brew poetry. Then the growth of the literature itself is 
traced from its roots in the old folk-poetry of Israel to its 
full flower in the Psalter and Wisdom books like Proverbs 
and Job. The aim has been throughout to catch the heart 
and the spirit of the poetry.” One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the book is the author’s own translation of char- 
acteristic passages, in such a way as to conserve the rhythm 
of the original. While the book is based upon the accred- 
ited results of modern scholarship and is written by a mas- 
ter of Old Testament studies, it will none the less appeal to 
any intelligent layman and will be of great value to the min- 
ister and teacher. ; 

The Prophets of the Old Testament is a companion vol- 
ume to The Poets of the Old Testament. The author’s aim 
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is to present a comprehensive study of the prophets in such 
a way as to let them speak for themselves. Numerous 
translations of significant passages are made by the author 
so as to preserve the meaning and the rhythm of the original 
prophetic utterances. ‘“‘ The course of prophecy is traced 
from its first morning beams, till the light disappears in the 
rosy flush of Apocalypse; the prophets are set on the back- 
ground of their time, and portrayed in their sharply con- 
trasted personality and experience.” 

Never more than now do ministers and teachers need an 
exposition of Old Testament prophecy that is based upon re- 
liable results of accredited scholarship. All sorts of fanat- 
ical notions prevail in reference to Biblical prophecy and 
these can be counteracted only by reliable Christian scholars 
who set forth the original purpose and at the same time the 
permanent worth of the ancient prophets in the clear and 
comprehensive way of this book. 

The Enchanted Garden is a series of charming stories 
from the book of Genesis retold for children in Professor 
Gordon’s inimitable way. It is the kind of book parents 
and teachers are looking for to read to children. Ministers 
who preach children’s sermons will receive much help from 
it. It contains forty-two talks, each covering from two to 
four pages. Subjects like these indicate the general char- 
acter of the contents: The Trees in the Garden; The Serpent 
and the Cherubim; Walking with God; A Good Sportsman, 
etc. Indeed one wonders whether these stories will appeal 
more to children or to adults. They will doubtless keep the 
attention of the older as well as the younger reader. The 
author says: “ There is no book in the Bible more fascinat- 
ing than Genesis. It charms our childhood, and it holds its 
spell to the end. For it is not only full of enchanted poetry 
of the East; it is a shining mirror of life in every age and 
under every sky. As we follow these ancient tales, we seem 
to be reading the story of our own souls.” 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
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Christianity and Industry: One: Industrial Facts—Concrete Data con- 
cerning Industrial Problems and Proposed Solutions—by Kirby Page; 
Two: Collective Bargaining—an Ethical Evolution of Some Phases 
of Trade Unionism and the Open Shop Movement—by Kirby Page; 

- Three: Fellowship—A Means of Building the Christian Social 
Order—by Basil Mathews and Harry Bisseker, with a preface by 
Sherwood Eddy; Four: The Sword or the Cross—an Examination 
of War in the Light of Jesus’ Way of Life—by Kirby Page; Five: 
The United States Steel Corporation—an Analysis of the Social Con- 
sequences of Modern Business Politics—by Kirby Page; Six: Amer- 
ica, Its Problems and Perils—by Sherwood Eddy; Seven: Incentives 
in Modern Life—Are the Motives of Jesus Practicable in Modern 
Business and Professional Life?—by Kirby Page. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 


This series of seven paper-bound tracts, as the subjects 
clearly show, discusses different aspects of the industrial 
order. The-authors are professing Christians and they write 
with the presumption that the principles of the gospel are 
practicable in business and politics. Indeed, the only solution 
of the economic, political and international issues is found In 
the Spirit of Jesus in the hearts of men. The position of the 
tracts differs, accordingly, from those who stand for pure 
individualism in Christianity and those who ignore or op- 
pose both Christianity and religion generally. The tracts 
can be had at ten cents and are adapted for use in societies, 
classes, and general distribution. They are to be especially 
commended to ministers and teachers. They ought to be 


accessible in libraries generally. Grorce W. RicHARps 


The Huguenot Society of Pennsylvania, Volumes II-III, 1919-1920. 


This Report contains the following addresses : I. The First 
Huguenot Settlers in America—by Louis Piers De Boer, 
M.A.; II. The First Huguenot Settlers in the Lehigh Val- 
ley—by Charles Rhoads Roberts; III. The Huguenot Cross 
—by Rev. John Bear Stoudt, President of the Huguenot So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania; IV. Address before the Huguenot 
Society of Pensylvania—by Col. Henry A. DuPont; V. 
Tour in Huguenot Countries—by Henry W. Shoemaker. 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
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The Preacher and the People. By Francis John McConnell, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Pp. 166. Price $1 net. 

The Validity of American Ideals. By Shailer Matthews, Dean of the 
Divinity School, University of Chicago. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Pp. 207. Price $1.25. 


The Preacher and the People is a small volume contain- 
ing three lectures delivered at De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana, on the Matthew Simpson Foundation for 
lectures on preaching, by Bishop Francis John McConnell. 
Since hearing Bishop McConnell address a Forum meeting 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., on the subject of the Inves- 
tigation of the Steel Strike at Gary, Indiana, by the Inter- 
Church World Movement, of whose committee he was the 
chairman, the reviewer has been interested in both his articles 
and books. He showed himself to be four-square in his 
judgments, with a keen insight into the fundamentals at 
issue in that which was then a controversial problem. 

At that time one wondered what he would have to say 
about the primary business of the preacher, knowing that his 
office of Bishop would naturally demand authoritative judg- 
ment about preachers. In this book under review he tells 
us what sort of preacher the people both demand and need in 
behalf of the best interests of the Kingdom, in this day and 
age. The contents of the book are evidence of the fact that 
he has looked all around his subject. He asks for “ popular 
preaching,” taking great care to define the word “ popular” 
in its profoundest light. He uses it as applying to people 
“just as we find them.” There is in each of us a common 
man. That is the fellow to whom the preacher must preach. 
The author uses Philips Brooks as the best illustration of 
this type. Such a preacher then must have originality; be 
familiar with the Bible in its historical and ethical aspect, 
emphasizing a critical understanding of the same; help men 
to understand with a sympathy that will command their at- 
tention; take due notice of the emotions that will lead to the 
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exercise of the will; and thus bring to pass a religion of life 
and experience in which the ideals of Christianity occupy 
the highest position in the believers’ character. The author 
lays great emphasis upon the deeper human values to which 
the preacher should constantly appeal ; and be the instrument 
not only for moulding the spirit of the individual but also 
public opinion in behalf of Christian values. The preacher 
is therefore not only the Ambassador of Christ to the indi- 
vidual soul, but also to society. One is glad to find such 
frankness as Bishop McConnell displays in his discussion 
of the subject of his lectures. This is what the ministry 
needs. We should see ourselves as others see us. 

Dr. Shailer Matthews’ book The Validity of American 
Ideals contains a series of lectures delivered in Wesleyan 
University, on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation. 
After reading the book carefully one is convinced that the 
choice of Dr. Matthews for these lectures was a wise one; 
and particularly in view of his scholastic and practical 
equipment for the discussion of American Ideals. The fine 
thing about this book-is its success in laying bare the funda- 
mental ideals of American life, in the history of the nation’s 
making. It contains six chapters: “The Test of Ideals,” 
“The Free Individual,” “ Democracy,” “The Written Con- 
stitution,” ‘“Codperative Sovereignty,” and ‘“ Americanism 
as an Ideal.” After reading the first chapter one wants to 
read the other chapters to learn if the test which the author 
puts upon an ideal can be applied to the nation’s ideals. He 
shows us what our idealistic heritage is, as a nation. It is 
not what philosophers and politica! reformers want it to be. 
It is simply what it is in the light of the history of American 
cautious pioneering in social and political experiment. The 
motive which actuated the fathers in the origin of the na- 
tion’s ideals is their test. They were not appropriated like 
Japan is appropriating Western Culture. They were de- 
veloped expressions of germinal hopes and faiths. They 
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sprang from the practical experience of religious groups 
seeking political liberty. The emphasis which the author 
lays upon the religious motive of the fathers of American 
history is a wholesome contradiction of the position taken 
by some students who minimize the importance of the re- 
ligious element in our nation’s origins. The present prob- 
lem of the nation, our author rightly claims, is to conserve 
its ideals in the midst of its changed conditions. She must 
guard especially against the foreignization of America and 
strive for the Americanization of foreigners. This is no 
small problem. It is paramount beside many others. It 
offers a great opportunity to Protestantism and educational 
institutions. As America develops along the lines of her 
native genius she will become great, not for herself alone, 
but “that she might be a blessing to all nations.” That 
wholesome world-view which sees international well-being 
at the present time as dependent upon America’s just share 
of the responsibility characterizes the concluding pages of 
the book; and shows our author to be a broad-visioned 
statesman of the type needed to guide the understanding of 
modern American citizenship. 
W. Stuart CRAMER 


Dictionary of Bible Proper Names. Compiled by Cyrus Alvin Potts. 


Pages 279. Price $2. The Abingdon Press, New York. 


The author of this meritorious book has arranged, and 
defined, all proper names in the Old and New Testaments 
in their alphabetical order. The correct pronunciation and 
the literal meaning are given. The volume represents much 
labor. It is a useful addition to our existing apparat.s for 
reading and studying the Scriptures. It is compendious in 
form and comprehensive in scope. 


THEODORE F. HERMAN. 
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A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Shailer Mathews and 
Gerald Birney Smith, of the University of Chicago. With the co- 
operation of a large number of specialists. Pages 513. Price $8. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This is the latest addition to our ever-growing library of 
works of reference. It covers the same ground as The En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. But it is a “ Diction- 
ary” rather than an Encyclopedia. It is equally compre- 
hensive and inclusive in its choice of topics, but their 
treatment is less exhaustive. It seeks to state in a terse, 
compact form the essential facts and the vital meaning of 
the subjects discussed. Such a work cannot, of course, take 
the place of an Encyclopedia. But it is quite indispensable 
to non-technical students of religion and ethics, who care 
for the products of scholarship, rather than for its laborious 
processes of investigation. And even the professional stu- 
dent will, at times, gladly avail himself of the accurate and 
compact information found in this dictionary. 

The names of the editors are a sufficient guarantee of the 
general character and spirit of the volume. The aim, 
throughout, is historical accuracy.’ Partisan bias and apolo- 
getic zeal are conspicuously lacking. While brevity char- 
acterizes every article, yet weighty matters are given 
considerable space. Special attention has been given to 
primitive religion, and to the psychology and history of reli- 
gion. One of the many fine features of the book is the 
bibliography, which forms an appendix to the volume. The 
list of books given is not exhaustive, but it is carefully se~ 
lected. Under each topic it mentions a few authoritative 
titles. 

Few better gifts could be selected than this splendid book, 
to gladden the heart of a minister. It is a condensed library 
in one volume. And no more useful book could be found 
for a Sunday-School library. 


THEODORE F. HERMAN. 
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Christian Science and the Catholic Faith. Including a Brief Account of 
New Thought and Kindred Mind-Movements. By Rev. A. Bellwald, 
S.M., S.T.L., Professor of Theology at the Marist College. Pages 
269. Price $2.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This book is a critical appraisal of Christian Science from 
the pen of a Catholic scholar. It displays wide reading, 
keen thought, and sound scholarship on every page. It also 
bears noble testimony and eloquent tribute to the Catholic 
faith. To a Catholic reader, the volume represents the last 
word that can be said about Christian Science. From his 
own premises, the learned author shows deftly and con- 
clusively that Christian Science is neither scientific nor reli- 
gious. 

But the constructive part of the book is of interest pri- 
marily to Catholic readers. Others, however, will be amply 
rewarded by a perusal of the volume. If the author does 
not convert them to Catholicism, which is not his aim, he 
will, at least, save them from the vagaries of Christian Sci- 
ence. The book contains a careful history of the origin of 
Christian Science, and of similar movements in past history. 
It also gives us a critical, and sensible, study of the thera- 
peutic value of mind-cure. And, at the end of the large 
volume, the reader will find a complete bibliography. 

THEODORE F, HERMAN. 


The Reconstruction of Religion. A Sociological View. By Charles A. 
Ellwood, University of Missouri. Pages 323. Price $2.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

This book was written by a well-known sociologist, but 
its main theme is religious. The author is deeply interested 
in religion from the social point of view. His aim is to 
show that religion is a vital factor in social life. An irrelt- 
gious social order lacks stability and permanence. He is 
also convinced that the religion of Jesus is well adapted to 
the conservation and promotion of our social ideals and 
interests. But he argues that in order to meet our social 
needs and to fulfil its noble social ministry, the Christian 
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religion needs to be radically reconstructed. By “ reconstruc- 
tion” the author means, in effect, an elimination of the 
metaphysical and theological doctrines that have taken the 
place of the spiritual and ethical convictions of the founder 
of Christianity. He regards Jesus as “the supreme develop- 
ment of prophetic Judaism, with its trend toward ethical 
and religious universalism. Premising the supreme value of 
human personality, his clear teaching was that the only 
possible way to serve God is through the service of men. 
Thus he revolutionized both religion and ethics in humaniz- 
ing both.” From the sociological point of view, the author 
defines Christianity as “an effort to transcend predatory 
individual, class, tribal, and national ethics, and to replace 
these with a universalized, social, international, humanitarian 
ethics.” Thus it will be seen that the position taken in this 
volume is not unlike that of the radical wing of liberal Chris- 
tianity, though the approach is somewhat different. 

During the last decades there has been a swelling tide of 
books on the social significance of Christianity. They crowd 
our shelves with their ample bulk, and the great majority of 
them are suffered to rest in peace after the first perusal. 
It is not easy to convince ministers, surfeited with social 
propaganda, that they should add another volume of social 
solutions to their stock. If the reviewer hazards to make 
this daring suggestion, it is because of the superior char- 
acter of Professor Ellwood’s decidedly stimulating and 
thought-provoking volume. One rarely finds a preacher 
with mature sociological ideas. And a sociologist with re- 
ligious convictions of scientific value is equally rare. It is 
a difficult achievement for men to speak with measured au- 
thority, and fine balance, on these two vital phases of human 
life. And that is precisely what the present book does. 
The knowledge of the author embraces both fields, though 
he does not presume to speak as a specialist in theology or 
in the history of Christianity. But his own spiritual in- 
sight enables him to form a discriminating appraisal of the 
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religious values of the Christian religion, and of their tre- 
mendous significance for our human welfare. His ideas 
are carefully thought out, and clearly wrought out, both as 
religious convictions and as social concepts. He touches 
every phase of our vast social problem with a firm hand, and 
he shows us how a reconstructed Christianity will heal our 
diseases and end our iniquities. 

The book is not one of the smug, complacent type that 
meets with universal approbation. It will arouse fierce dis- 
sent and violent condemnation. Sociologists will complain 
that it is too religious. And theologians will accuse it of 
containing a denatured concoction of social ethics, falsely 
labeled “the religion of Jesus.” But no such blind criticisms 
can obscure the great merits of the book, as a fine example 
of contemporaneous and constructive thinking. Nor can 
they prevent the penetration of the volume into the homes 
of the many who share the author’s vision of a reconstructed 
social order, and his faith in a reconstructed Christianity 
as the only means to change the present status of our civili- 
zation. Few readers, perhaps, will agree with Professor 
Ellwood in every detail of his argument and presentation. 
To be like-minded is not to be same-minded. But fewer 
still will fail to realize that out of such labor, done jointly 
by theologians and sociologists, will come the social mind 
of the future, profoundly religious and intensely social. 

THEODORE F,. HERMAN. 
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THEODORE F. HERMAN. 








